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. Health and Comfort 


In Wright’s Health Underwear health and comfort are com- 

bined in a wonderful way. The foundation—called tie loop 

of health—is composed of loops of pure wool so woven that 

natural body-heat is retained yet perfect ventilation and absorption 
of perspiration is secured. The inner surface of 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


—called the fleece of comfort, is soft, downy and fluffy—grateful to the skin and 
always the same. This natural fleece never lumps or mats in the laundry, 
and retains its luxurious comfort to the end. 

Unlike other so-called health garments, Wright’s Health 
Underwear costs no more than ordinary underwear. Ask your 
dealer for it. 

Write for booklet ‘“The Loop of Health and the Fleece of 
Comfort.”’ 

WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., The 


75 Franklin Street, New York. 





Fleece 
of 
Comfort 

















Siegel Cooper & Co. ee ee 
Private Bankers 


6th Avenue, 18th and 19th Streets, New York City 





Call attention to their facilities for 
carrying small accounts subject to check— 
a safe and convenient manner of handling 


9, 
the funds for the household is provided by 
this plan. 


Travelers’ checks and letters of credi 
issued; also drafts payable in all parts ot 
the world. Foreign money bought and ee ens 
sold. 


Four per cent. per annum 
paid on time deposits. 


Full information given upon application 
and inquiries either by mail or by personal 
visits are requested. Sold Everywhere 


Hours: 9 A. M. to 5:30 P.M. The Best Pens Made 
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English Literature 


_AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD IN FOUR VOLUMES BY 


Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. and Edmund Gosse, M.A., LL.D. 


Volume I. From the Be- 
ginnings to the Age 
of Henry VIII. By 
RICHARD GARNETT, 
CB... LED. 


Volume II.From the Age 
of Henry VIII. to the 
Age of Milton. By 

ICHARD GARNETT, 
C.B., LLD., and Eb- 
MUND GOSSE, M.A., 
LL.D. 


Volume III. From the 
Age of Milton to the 
Age of Johnson By 
Epmunp Gosse, M.A., 
LL.D. 


Volume IV. From the 
Age of Johnson to 
the Age of Tennyson. 
Epmunp GossE, M.A., 
LL.D. 


The ripest achievement of two recognized authorities, 
one a foremost scholar, the other one of the most dis- 
tinguished critics of the day. 


In its scrupulous exactness the work does not lose 
sight of the fascinating human side of its subject. It 
tells not only who the writer was and what he wrote, 
but what he looked like, where he lived, who were his 
teachers, who his pupils, what his handwriting was 
and how he appeared in caricature to his contempo- 
raries. 


The illustrations are a supremely important feature of 
the work. One critic remarks: “To turn these pages 
is like visiting a museum of old manuscripts and paint- 
ings, and it is needless to say what a powerful instru- 
ment this is in making the subject vivid and raising 
the interest.” It is almost impossible to find a page 
without some document of great interest or value. 


The appeal of this work must not be misunderstood. 
It is not confined to any class or section. It is im- 
possible for any one to open it and not find something 
to hold him interested as few story books can. 


“By far the most attractive history of English literature that has ever been published.” 


—Journal of Education. 


“Never before was a popular history of literature so carefully planned or so satisfactorily 
completed.”—The Review of Reviews. 


Illustrated with Colour Plates, Photogravures, W ood-engravings, and many Litho- 
graphic Facsimiles; also a large number of the best accredited Poftraits of 
English Authors, Autographs, Title-pages, Caricatures, etc., etc. 


Four Volumes, 


Imperial 8vo. 


Price of Set in Cloth, $20 net 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The American 
Journal of Sociology 


EDITED BY ALBION W. SMALL 
son in 1895 


The Only Magazine Published s. English Devoted 
Exclusively to the Field of Sociology 

It is of special interest to professional men. The 
contributors include the best known sociologists in 
Burope and America, who keep its readers fully 
abreast of the times ‘upon all debatable social rela- 
tions—political, economical, educational, and re- 
ligious—as well as upon those problems of social 
amelioration which are popularly and erroneously 
supposed to constitute the sole scope of sociology. 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


In the interest of our patrons arrangements have 
been made for many ee of this journal 
with books and other — The book list in- 
cludes such works as ology, 

ward’s Matrimonial Institutions, Ross’ Social 
Control and Foundations of Sociology, etc., with 
material savings in comparison with prices through 
other channels. The following {is an example of 
the aK. _—_——— which we are offering for a list of 
cals covering a wide range: 


Am urnal 1 
dnvrns Sgro Sociolosy ( One Year, $3.75 


Cosmopo 
Woman’s Home Companio3 (Regular price, $7.00) 


Open to New and Renewal Subscriptions 


This is - one of the many combinations we 
can make. rite for particulars regarding others. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 17. 


THEU NIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue New York 














TELEPHONE 


THE HOME 


Have you considered the advantage 
of having a telephone in your home? 


Do you know that the guickest way 
to summon aid, in case of fire, bur- 
glary, accident, sudden illness, is dy 
telephone f 


Do you realize that the telephone 
will do your shopping, your market- 
ing, that it will make or postpone 
appointments, will run your errands, 
talk with your friends? 


Residence Telephone service in 
Manhattan is available ai a cost of 
only $3.75 per month. 


Call any of below offices for full information. 


New York Telephone Co. 
15 Dey St. 


owe 2 
1 - - 10 an 
ont 38th St. - —~ 
a3 E. soth St. 
220 W. 134th St. 
616 E. 150th St. 


- joe 4 D 
Morningside 
- ge20 Melrose 

















EDUCATION 





S CHOLARSHIP of $100.00 in a first-class girls’ school 
($600.00) is offered. ‘Give full rticulars of your ad- 
vancement and what you wish to 

* eas Box DDD, INDEPENDENT. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Complete High School and College Preparatory Courses. 
Students may register at any time and may take up com- 
lete courses or | mney special branches. "Students under the 

irect personal charge of professors in Harvard, Yale, Cor- 
nell and other leading American colleges and universities. 

complete Normal, Commercial, exaricalteral and Com- 

mon School departments. Tuition as low as consistent with 
first-class instruction. Do not take up any course of st 
by correspondence until after you have seen a copy of our 
free eighty pore catalogue. 

Address KZ HOME CORRESPONDENCE = gg 

Dept. Springfleld, M 








Morristown is 
Morristown School for Boys /fcrcos tor its 
healthfulness and beautiful surroundings. Morristown 
School—a boarding school for boys—has a record for ther- 
oughness in its pragaentons work, whether for co sci- 
entifie school, or good citisenship. & f 
leasure under ‘Gennlly good co! 
ribner, President; Rev. 
Waterb Carroll Dunhanf, M.D.; William B. ton; 
Grinnell ‘nts; T. Quincy Browne, "Irs $ Arthar Potion: 
and Francis C. Woodman, Head Master. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY AND 
R. R. ACCOUNTING — 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates under 
bond. You don’t pay us until you have a position. Largest 
system of Lae schools in America. Endorsed by all 
railway officials. Operators always in demand. Ladies also 
admitted. Write for Catalogue. 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 








a Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, 
Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 

The Extension of Biblical s Study 

The Institute of {Popular oo bf wo nn for mie 
isters, Sunday-school chers, 


tea 
Sacred Literature rents and all who are interested Pin 
e improvement and extension o: 
Continul the i t and tensi f 
The pp —,. — yA is A 8 
ehureh, or comm " iva 
of Sacred Literature) study, class work or lectures. 
or Send for Announcements. 
Address Department 17. 


EMORIALS 


of every description for the 
CHURCH INTERIOR should 
be decided upon aft once, 
to be erected before the approaching 
Christmas season. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Send for Illustrated Handbook and 
Photographs of work recently executed, 


J. & R. LAMB 
Studios: 23-25-27 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


rl AA TyomesONs EYE WATER 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 
Magasine. Entered at the New York Post-Offiee 
ath esaeed as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of coun, le im advance, ene year 
$2.00. Single 10 cents. 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Published October 18 


BRET HARTE’S 


by Arthur I. Keller. Large 8vo, boxed, $2.00. 


HER LETTER 


The most beautiful Holiday book of the year. 


With 44 full page pictures, in color and tint, 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON’S 
PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 


A graceful volume of literary reminiscence and anecdote. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50 mez. 


Postage extra. 


GEORGE HERBERT PALMER’S 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT 


The most complete edition, with Introductory Essays and notes by Professor Palmer. 
Fully illustrated. ‘Three volumes, crown 8vo, $6.00 me¢. Carriage extra. 


ALICE BROWN’S 


PARADISE 


A powerful New England novel with a direct human appeal. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


MORTON DEXTER’S 


The ENGLAND and HOLLAND of the PILGRIMS 


A history of the origin and development of the Pilgrim movement. Illustrated. 





Recently Issued 


Henry James’s 

THE QUESTION OF OUR SPEECH 
and THE LESSON OF BALZAC 
A volume of unusual literary interest. $1.00 net. 
Postpaid, $1.07. 

John Burroughs’s 

WAYS OF NATURE 

A rational view of nature’s methods. $1.10 net. 
Postpaid, $1.21. 

Ferris: Greenslet’s 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


A compact biography with new material. Illus- 
trated. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 





Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER 
Full of Mrs. Wiggin’s wit and characteristic humor. 
By the author of “Rebecca.” Iliustrated in color, 
12mo, $1.25. 


Arthur Stanwood Pier’s 
THE ANCIENT GRUDGE 
A typical example of the best American story of 
the day. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
C. William Beebe’s 


TWO BIRD-LOVERS IN MEXICO 


A delightfully illustrated book of nature study and 
travel. Illustrated from photographs. Large crown 
8vo, $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.23. 





Two Important Books for October 28 


Henry James’s 
ENGLISH HOURS 


Mr. James’s impressions of English life, illustrated 
with about seventy charcoal sketches by the famous 
artist, Mr. Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Edward Stanwood’s 
JAMES G. BLAINE 


Blaine’s biography is in effect a condensed history 
of the political events of the time. With portrait. 
12mo, $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


The September ‘number of The Riverside Bulletin contains full descriptions of the above books and portraits 
of authors. The Bulletin will be sent free, to any address, by the Publishers. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, BOSTON 


85 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The publishers of THe INbE- | ton, our Lincoln and our Grant Numbers, 
Our Good h k h rig h 3 
Intentions PENDENT are never so happy | know w at we can do in the symposium 


as when we editors can give 
them a “feature” to advertise. But as THE 
INDEPENDENT is primarily a magazine of 
current events, and as there are no prophets 
on our staff we are unable to foretell with 
any great exactness what is going to hap- 
pen in the future, and consequently we 
cannot please the publishers as much as 
we should like in this respect. Still, we 
can give you a peep at a few of the liter- 
ary dishes we shall serve in the near fu- 
ture, tho we are quite confident that any 
one of them will be no better than three 
or four other articles in the same issue. 
We are sure of this, because it is our prac- 
tice to “make up” the paper each week 
after going over our entire stock of ar- 
ticles (of which we have enough offered 
to us every week to fill some ten issues 
of THE INDEPENDENT), and then making 
the best selection possible, consistent with 
variety and timeliness. On this account 
most of our “star” articles are sent to the 
printer while they are still “smoking hot” 
and are published within a week or two of 
their receipt. Sir Roger de Coverley said, 
“Money kept three days stinketh.” It 
isn’t safe to hold our timely articles over 
an issue. That is the reason we do not 
have time to announce to you beforehand 
when we print an educational essay by 
President Eliot, a sermon by Count Tol- 
stoy, an unpublished poem by Whittier, a 
story by Gorky, a book review by James 
Bryce, or this week’s editorial on the in- 
surance scandal by ourselves. 


od 


But here is a “feature” or 
two that we are able to an- 
nounce. Of course, you re- 
member from your school books that two 
hundred years ago on the 17th of next Jan- 
uary Benjamin Franklin was born. Well, 
we have asked a score of the foremost men 
of the country to discuss the various sides 
of Franklin in our issue of the 19th. So 
far Senator Lodge and Edward Everett 
Hale have promised to contribute. The 
others we shall announce later. Our older 
readers, who will remember our Washing- 


Some 
Anticipations 








line when we try. We started the sym- 
posium idea in this country and it is an 
old’ story for us. But this Franklin 
Number ought to excel the others, for it 
will be illustrated by reproductions from 
one of the best portrait collections of 
Franklin in existence, and in the old days 
we never used pictures. Almost every one 
has among his friends one or more persons 
who are enthusiastic over the alleged dis- 
covery of a new art of healing called 
“Osteopathy.” This subject has, however, 
been ignored by most periodicals, notwith- 
standing the wide popular interest in it; but 
we shall publish on November gth an ar- 
ticle by Dr. A. T. Still, the founder of 
Osteopathy, and on the following week a 
reply by a “regular” physician. It will be 
an interesting controversy. Two articles 
that are bound to “stir up the mud,” as 
Elbert Hubbard likes to say and to do, will 
be published in a month or two from the 
pen of Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, the Christian 
Socialist and author of “The Encyclopedia 
of Social Reform.” Dr. Bliss’s subject is 
“New York City’s Churches and Social Re- 
form,” and his articles are the results of a 
careful and searching investigation made at 
our request into all the various metropolitan 
religious denominations. What he has dis- 
covered we do not propose to tell here, but 
we shall be surprised if the articles do not 
cause wide comment. 


- & 


In conclusion, we can promise 
Specialties to give as much space to our 

specialties the coming twelve 
months as the past. Some one has said that 
if a paper has one or two specialties it is a 
“nuisance,” but if it has a dozen or twenty 
it is a “great organ.” Some of our hob- 
bies are Peace and International Arbitra- 
tion, The Labor Movement and Social Re- 
form, Life Stories and Autobiographies, 
Science, and Twentieth Century Religion, 
Medicine’ Finance, Insurance, Simplified 
Spelling, the Negro Problem, the Catholic 
Church, Socialism, Country Life, Music, 
Art and the Drama. Maybe we shall ex- 
plain these specialties more in detail later. 
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WING PIANOS| 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save trom*75 to*200 


* When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay bis profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


ANYWHEFE Xeoncy ut Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trialin your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano, 














and how to tell good from bad 


PIANO, with prices, terms of 
will be sent to you promptly by 





WING & SON 
350-365 West 13th St., New York 
1868———-37th YEAR———1905 
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YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It telis you how to test a piano 
b + It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you, 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the G 
payment, etc., 





MoNTHLyY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by promi t orchestra leaders, music te 
ers and ici Th ds of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
;  ~ “pete Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 
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address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
—— — em also 
prices a erms 01 yment 
on Wing Pianos. ™ 
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Send to the name and 
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“Other 

books SELF AND SEX SERIES 
have told Subjects that should be understood 
other things, by everyperson and information 





but you have 
compassed the 
whole subject.” 
—Edward Bok, 
Editor La- 
dies’ Home 
Journal, 






mod 
by highest medical au- 
thorities and eminent people every- 


"4 BOOKS TO MEN. 












A Mrs. Mary Wood-A 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a vOunt, Girl 

t to Know. 






What a Youn; tk 
u o Know. 
What a Wearen of 45 













The Vir Publishing Co., 866 Land Title Bidg, 
Caution.—Don't be deceived’ by those imitating our advertisements, 





i877. NoWNew Discovery = 1905. 
Can offer more hope in cases of 


CANCER 


Than exists today by our method 
Without the Use of the Knife. 





The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


The only institution in the world where cancer and 
tumors (that are accessible) are permanently cured. 
Describe your case and we will mail the most com- 
plete information ever published on the subject of 
cancer, and will give an opinion as to what we can 
accomplish for you. Ask your family physician to 
investigate. He will be entertained as our guest. 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 





mi BRAIN WORKERS 


lui ie 94 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and P hysical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It rests and strengthens the tired brain. 

dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
gens, on receipt of 25 cents. Rumrorp CHEMICAL 
orks, Providence, R. I, 





















Always order 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


by name. Then look on the label 
for the signature of STEWART 
HARTSHORN. It is there for your 


protection. 
WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS, 


The Improved Hartshorn 


requires no tacks, 4 
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Survey of 


Railway Rate ae partly Avg os -. 

i dae ication, on the 4th, of a 
wie wetion report that the President’s 
railroad rate policy had been modified 
by concessions that would satisfy the 
railway interests. it was announced on 
the following day by Representative 
Townsend (one of the authors of last 
session’s Esch-Townsend bill) that the 
President’s views and purposes had 
undergone no change. He was as de- 
termined as ever, it was added, to strive 
earnestly for legislation in accordance 
with the recommendations in his mes- 
sages and public addresses. On the 
6th, after several conferences between 
Mr. Townsend and the President had 
taken place, the public was informed, 
apparently by authority, that a new bill 
embodying the President’s views had 
been completed, and that its provisions 
were as follows: 

First—That the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall be given the power to decide, 
upon complaint, after full hearing, whether a 
rate is unjust or unlawful; that the Commis- 
sion shall have authority to substitute a rate 
which shall become immediately effective and 
so remain unless and until reversed by the 
courts. 

Second—The Commission shall have the au- 
thority to declare that a rate charged for ship- 
ment on private cars is unjust, or unreason- 
able, if it be so, and that the common carrier 
shall be held responsible for such charges. 

Third—Giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction over terminal rail- 
roads. 

Fourth—A reassertion of the long and short 
haul provision of ‘the original Interstate Com- 
merce act. 

Fifth—A provision relating to the ship- 
ment of merchandise by water and rail, so 
as to prevent alleged manipulation of rates 
made possible in such circumstances under 
the present law. 


the World 


Sixth—Giving the Commission full author- 
ity to examine the books and records of the 
railroads and to prescribe the general form 
and manner in which such records shall be 
kept. 

It remains to be’ determined whether 
the provision of last year’s bill for 
the creation of an Interstate Commerce 
Court shall be included, but it is said 
that the bill will either provide for a new 
court or increase the number of Federal 
judges. Private car lines are not to be 
made common carriers, but the com- 
panies (common carriers) that permit 
them to be used on their roads are to be 
held responsible for them. The present 
power of the Commission with respect 
to books and records is largely in- 
creased. It is predicted that the railway 
interests will seek, in the Senate, a com- 
promise permitting legislation concern- 
ing private car lines and side-tracks and 
terminals, making the law against re- 
bates more severe, imposing penalties 
for failures to obey the Commission’s 
denunciation of unjust rates, and mak- 
ing the Commission’s rejection of a rate 
effective without delay, but withholding 
from the Commission the power to de- 
termine what the new and just rate shall 
be. B. S. Cusey, a beef company’s 
traffic manager, who recently pleaded 
guilty to a rebate indictment, testified 
last week in the pending case of the 
Commission against several Western 
railroads, saying that the rebates he ob- 
tained were about $2.50 per car, and that 
they were paid ostensibly for delay and 
for damage to the goods carried. 
In a public address at Portland, Ore., 
last week, James J. Hill asserted that 
the rate reductions on the Great North- 
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ern in twenty-five years, measured by 
the traffic, had amounted to $667,000,- 
000; that a general reduction to the 
same level would bankrupt two-thirds 
of the country’s railway mileage; and 
that, if rates were made by the Govern- 
ment, the Constitution would compel the 
use of uniform distance tariffs, in ac- 
cordance with which the rates in the 
far West would be more than doubled. 
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For some time the 
Republican “organi- 
zation” of Philadel- 
phia, of which Boss Durham is said to be 
still the leader, has been looking for some 
Republican of national reputation who 
would make a campaign speech in the 
city under its auspices. The local elec- 
tion takes place in November, and the 
City Party, composed of those who sup- 
port Mayor Weaver in his fight against 
the ring, has nominated a ticket in oppo- 
sition to the ticket of the Republicans. 
Something was needed by the “regulars” 
to offset the remark of Secretary Root 
about “a corrupt and criminal combina- 
tion masquerading under the name of 
Republicans,” the similar opinions ex- 
pressed by Secretary Bonaparte, and 
President Roosevelt’s commendation of 
Mayor Weaver’s work. * After the invi- 
tation had been rejected by a considerable 
number, Senator Foraker accepted it, giv- 
ing notice that he would confine his re- 
marks to national issues. Followers of 
the Mayor could not see how national is- 
sues were involved in the election of a 
sheriff or in a campaign dealing exclu- 
sively with local issues of the greatest 
importance. The Senator’s acceptance 
was so severely criticised by the press in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere that on the 
oth he canceled his engagement to speak, 
explaining in his letter that if he should 
make the address his action would “be 
interpreted as having direct reference to 
your local troubles and differences, with 
which I cannot with propriety have any- 
thing to do.” John W. Hill, the en- 
gineer formerly at the head of the filtra- 
tion works and the first of the city’s em- 
ployees to be indicted, has been indicted 
again, the accusation covering 130 dis- 
tinct charges, and relating to false and 
fraudulent estimates and records, by 
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which, it is alleged, the city lost $2,120,- 
ooo. The contracts involved were those 
of the Durham-McNichol Co. On the 
8th, the Central Labor Union, with its 
124 affiliated organizations, formally in- 
dorsed the Republican ticket, thus placing 
organized labor in opposition to Mayor 
Weaver and the reform movement. It ° 
was said at the meeting that McNichol 
and the other contractors whom the 
Mayor has attacked employed union men 
exclusively in the filtration work, that the 
Republicans had given the unions an 
eight-hour day on all municipal work, and 
that Senator Penrose had supported the 
eight-hour bill at Washington. It was 
also asserted that the reformers had in- 
terrupted the work on public improve- 
ments, and that the employers prominent- 
ly engaged in the reform movement were, 
with one exception, opposed to union la- 
bor. The Councils, last week, passed 
over Mayor Weaver’s veto a bill submit- 
ting to the people a proposition for a loan 
of $4,000,000 for grade crossings. The 
Mayor’s opponents have placed contracts 
for about $100,000 worth of signs by 
which he is attacked, and have undertaken 
to spend $120,000 for advertising space 
in the newspapers during the campaign. 
as 








Two years ago the Superior 
‘Court in Chicago sentenced 
three members of a union of 
press feeders to pay fines of $100 and be 
imprisoned for three months. The 
union itself was fined $1,000. The of- 
fense was the violation of an injunction 
restraining the men from interfering 
with the non-union workmen of certain 
firms. By the Appellate Court, last 
week, these sentences were confirmed, 
and Judge Smith said in his opinion: 
“There is no such thing as peaceful, po- 
lite and gentlemanly picketing, any more 
than there can be chaste, polite and gen- 
tlemanly vulgarity or peaceful mobbing 
or lawful lynching.” At the recent 
national convention of street railway em- 
ployees, $20,000 was appropriated for 
the purchase of ten automobiles, to be 
used by the unions for passenger service 
during a strike. The unions already own 
three automobiles, which were used dur- 
ing the strike at Saginaw, Mich. 
President John Mitchell, of the United 
Mine Workers, addressed 5,000 anthra- 
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cite miners at Elizabeth, Pa., last week. 
He said afterward that he saw no rea- 
son why there should be a general strike 
next spring, and that in the last three 
months more than 50,000 names had been 
added to the rolls of the union in Penn- 
sylvania. The National Cash Register 
Co., of Dayton, O., employing 3,000 
men, which has heretofore taken union 
men only, now gives notice that here- 
after its works will be an “open shop.” 


as 


- - Owing to the failure 
ere ort ag of the Fusion move- 

ment against Tam- 
many, in New York City, separate nomi- 
nations for the mayoralty have been made 
by the Republicans and the Municipal 
Ownership League, both of which had 
taken part in the Fusion conferences. The 
Citizens’ Union, which was prominent in 
the Fusion negotiations, has made no 
nomination, but will use its influence 
chiefly to secure the re-election of District 
Attorney Jerome, who, by his own choice, 
has been nominated as an independent 
candidate by a petition bearing 4,000 sig- 
natures selected from 20,000 that were at 
his disposal. The League, at a mass 
meeting of which J. G. Phelps Stokes, the 
philanthropist, was chairman, nominated 
William R. Hearst, the well known owner 
of several newspapers, who was a candi- 
date for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination in 1904. Mr. Hearst declined, be- 
ing unwilling, he said, to array the power 
and wealth of his personal enemies 
against the League and its work. Tam- 
many, on the sth, as had been expected, 
nominated Mayor George B. McClellan 
for re-election, and Patrick F. McGowan, 
hitherto unknown to the public, for Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, the office 
next in succession. The convention 
adopted resolutions giving hearty praise 
to President Roosevelt for his “successful 
labors in the initiation, conduct, and set- 
tlement” of the recent peace negotiations. 
On the 6th the Republicans, without pre- 
vious notice of their intention, nominated 
Charles E. Hughes, the examining coun- 
sel now engaged in conducting the life 
insurance investigation. But Mr. Hughes 
declined. It was imperative, he said, that 
he should continue to pursue the investi- 
gation, which, to inspire public confi- 
dence, must not be colored by any sugges- 
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tion of political motive. If he should ac- 
cept, the work of the investigation would 
be largely discredited, its motives im- 
pugned, and its integrity assailed. Plat- 
form utterances concerning municipal 
ownership excite much interest this year, 
because the Fusion campaign was to have 
been inspired chiefly by this issue. The 
League’s are, of course, of the most em- 
phatic character. The Republicans call 
for free competition in the construction 
and equipment of future subways, the 
largest advantage to the people in their 
operation, and absolute control of them by 
the City Government; also for a munic- 
ipal lighting plant, “for the use of the 
municipality and of its citizens.” Tam- 
many, asserting that municipal owner- 
ship of important public utilities has long 
been accepted Democratic doctrine, points 
to the recent purchase of one of the fer- 
ries by the city, promises that others shall 
be bought, refers to appropriations and 
preparations for municipal electric light- 
ing, and says that a “Democratic admin- 
istration may be entrusted with the con- 
tinued application and ultimate triumph, 
upon safe lines, of the principle of munic- 
ipal control of public utilities.” Limited 
franchises only, it adds, should be grant- 
ed, and these upon terms most advan- 
tageous to the public and under close 
supervision and regulation by the munic- 
ipality. 
a 


Governor Gomez, the 
Liberal party’s candi- 
date for the presidency, 
arrived in New York from Cuba on the 
2d, accompanied by Colonel Ferrara, 
who was recently arrested several times 
for making seditious speeches. In long 
statements given to the press, the Gov- 
ernor has repeated the charges against 
the Palma Government to which we re- 
ferred last week, asserting that Liberal 
leaders were arrested, Liberal munici- 
pal officers removed, and both the po- 
lice and Rural Guard placed under the 
direction of unprincipled men, in order 
that the Liberal vote might be sup 
pressed. At the recent election of regis- 
tration boards, he adds, the ballot boxes 
were stuffed by Moderates, and after the 
election the registration officers ap- 
pointed were all Moderates, although 
the law provides that each local board 
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shall consist of two from the majority 
party and one from the minority. He 
also says that the new lists have been 
padded by the Moderates with fictitious 
names, according to the custom in Phil- 
adelphia, and that the coming election 
will be a farce. All these charges are 
denied by President Palma and Secre- 
tary Andrade. In reply to the Gover- 
nor’s assertion that the Government has 
brought the island to the brink of finan- 
cial ruin, others point to the excellent 
condition of the Treasury, abundant ex- 
ports, large crops and general prosper- 
ity. Governor Gomez says the United 
States ought to intervene in the interest 
of a fair election. His critics point out 
that his party has denounced the Platt 
Amendment, which provides for inter- 
vention in certain contingencies, and 
that opposition to the Amendment was 
the leading feature of its platform. At 
last reports he had not decided to lay be- 
fore President Roosevelt a statement of 
his grievances. Some published letters 
from the island indicate that not all of the 
Moderates are models of political purity, 
that a political machine of considerable 
strength has been constructed by them 
since the President joined their party, 
and that machine influence in the inter- 
est of the Palma ticket has been suc- 
cessfully exerted in some places. The 
text of the Anglo-Cuban treaty, now 
pending in the Senate, has been pub- 
lished. It gives Great Britain privileges 
equal to those of “the most favored na- 
tion,” except with respect to duties on 
imports. The coasting trade is included. 
It is well known that this treaty is not 
acceptable to our Government. 


” 


It now appears that the 
damage caused by the 
recent typhoon was at 
first under-estimated because reports from 
many places in the archipelago were de- 
layed. At least 200 natives and about 25 
Americans lost their lives. The steam- 
ship “Canlabenia,” engaged in traffic 
among the islands, was sunk off the coast 
of Ticao, and all on board perished. 

here were 5 American and I1 native 
passengers and a crew of 97. Many 
bodies were found on the neighboring 
beach. In the hemp-growing districts the 
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loss is believed to be not less than $5,000,- 
000. Warehouses were destroyed and 
plantations so injured that they cannot 
be restored to good condition in Jess than 
a year. The Government’s protective 
work in the Luzon provinces of Cavite 
and Batangas, and in Samar (which 
largely increased the acreage under cul- 
tivation) has been undone by the storm. In 
Albay also, and in Sorsogon and Masbate, 
fieldshave been devastated, roads made im- 
passable, and eighty per cent. of the dwell- 
ings, schoolhouses and warehouses de- 
stroyed. It is thought that owing to all 
this loss, and to the severe drought of 
preceding months, the Philippine Govern- 
ment’s receipts for the year will show a 
decrease of forty per cent. All tonnage 
and port dues at Manila, it is said, will be 
greatly reduced or abolished. Such con- 
cessions, it is believed, will tend to make 
the port a center of Oriental commerce, - 
rivaling Hong Kong. Miss Alice 
Roosevelt and the tourists accompanying 
her arrived at Yokohama on the 4th, and 
will sail for San Francisco on the 13th, 
after spending the intervening days in 
visiting points of interest in Japan. 








x 
Various After some discussion as to 
Topics whether control of the Panama 


Canal work should be transferred 
to the State Department, it was decided last 
week that control should remain with the 
War Department, and that Secretary Taft 
should have a free hand. He will go to the 
Isthmus early in November, to become 
familiar with the local conditions. John 
G. Sullivan, formerly division engineer 
on the Canadian Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief Engineer. 
President Amador, of Panama, denies the 
report that union with Costa Rica is un- 
der consideration. News was received 
in Washington on the 9th that the mer- 
chants of China had decided to abandon 
the boycott of American goods, at least 
for some time to come, and to await the 
action of Congress with respect to the ex- 
clusion law. In the cases of the nine 
officers of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois and Wisconsin, who 
were found guilty two years ago of con- 
spiracy to suppress competition and raise 
prices, and were fined $200 each, this 
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judgment has been confirmed by the Ap- 
pellate Court of Illinois. A remark- 
able petition was presented, last week,. to 
Governor Lanham, of Texas. It asked 
that the State should permit mobs to pun- 
ish negroes guilty of rape. Asserting 
that the tendency among negroes to com- 
mit this crime was increasing, the peti- 
tioners (led by G. W. Wright, of San 
Marcos) urged the Governor to accept 
their recommendation that in the case of 
a negro guilty of such an offense there 
should be no legal inquiry whatever, and 
that the State authorities should not in- 
terfere to prevent the hanging of a mob’s 
prisoner. In reply, the Governor remind- 
ed the petitioners that he had sworn to 
defend and support the Constitution. 


a 


In our last issue we 
called our readers’ 
attention to the cor- 
respondence between President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Loomis, given out at Washing- 
ton, which purported to show that the late 
Secretary Hay was on Mr. Loomis’ 
side in the departmental inquiry into the 
Bowen-Loomis controversy. To these 
letters Mr. Bowen replied: 


In answer to the letters that were exchanged 
recently by President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Loomis in regard to Mr. Hay and published in 
yesterday's papers, I have to say only this: 
After I had sent to Washington all of the 
docunients which I found in the legation at 
Caracas relating to Mr. Loomis I received a 
letter from Mr. Hay stating, “I have been 
greatly surprised and pained in reading the 
documents you sent me.” The following 
month he wrote to me a letter containing these 
friendly words: “I have always taken your 
part not only from personal liking, but from a 
conviction of your merits, your ability, your 
courage and your integrity.” From a high offi- 
cial of the Department of State I received a 
letter written this last April stating, “Secre- 
tary Hay remains your stanch friend.” From 
the same high official I have in my possession 
a letter dated July 8, 1905 (eighteen days after 
I was dismissed from the diplomatic service 
by President Roosevelt), stating: “I had a 
few words with Mr. Hay the day before he 
left Washington for New Hampshire, and he 
spoke of Mr. Bowen in the same kindly and 
affectionate manner he always did.” 

Every one who knew Mr. Hay knows that 
he ‘could not possibly have been a friend to a 
man like Mr. Loomis, and that no power on 
earth could have induced him to denounce as a 
traitor an American official who refused to 
shield corruption. . 

In conclusion, in order to show President 
Roosevelt’s attitude toward Mr. Loomis, I will 
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simply quote my last remark to him and his to 
me in the presence of witnesses the day he dis- 
missed me: “Mr. President, you will remem- 
ber that after I sent you all the information I 
had about Mr. Loomis you offered me a pro- 
motion that was intended to lead to an am- 
bassadorship.” “Well,” he answered, “I would 
have done a great deal to hush up the scandal.” 
Secretary Taft commented on the above 
statement of Mr. Bowen as follows: 

The President said he had been wholly mis- 
understood. Mr. Bowen said he was glad that 
the whole matter had come out and was gener- 
ally known, and to this the President replied: 
“I do not agree with you, and I am very sorry 
that the whole matter has happened.” 


ed 


The movement toward 
establishing a two-cent 
international postage 
rate is being strongly agitated in Eng- 
land. Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, M. P., 
who established the penny postage for 
Great Britain in 1899, strongly advises 
the reduction. He states that the world’s 
post offices are bringing in a tremendous 
profit. In Great Britain $25,000,000 and 
in France and Germany $15,000,000 of 
excessive postal surplus is bad finance, 
because it taxes initial commercial oper- 
ations. He thinks that in three or four 
years, on account of the development of 
correspondence under a lower rate, the 
different Governments would be receiving 
as satisfactory returns from foreign post- 
age as now. A number of prominent 
men in London have enrolled themselves 
as members of the Universal Penny Post 
League, and have promised to do all in 
their power to further its aims. John 
Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster General of 
the United States, and Ambassador 
Whitelaw Reid are in favor of reduced 
postage. It is hoped that this agitation 
will finally result in the establishment of 
a two-cent rate at least between the 
United States and England. In this con- 
nection we refer our readers to an inter- 
esting discussion of the English and 
American postal service in another col- 
umn by Mr. Porritt. Our postal service, 
altho in several respects it is less compre- 
hensive and efficient than that of some 
European countries, is conducted at a loss 
to our Government, so Mr. Heaton’s criti- 
cism of his own Government for using 
the post office as a source of revenue does 
not apply to ours. 


Two Cent 
Foreign Postage 
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International here is some question as 
Politi to the time of the second 
siaadsas meeting of The Hague 
Conference. From St. Petersburg it is 


reported that a large number of replies 
have been received to the Czar’s invita- 
tion, all of which are favorable and con- 
tain no suggestions regarding the sub- 
jects for discussion, and that the confer- 
ence will be called to meet very soon. On 
the other hand it is reported from London 
and Berlin that the acceptances of both 
England and Germany are conditional 
upon the subjects to be discussed. Ger- 
many will not want the question of dis- 
armament raised, and Great Britain has 
a special interest in certain problems of 
peutrality, such as the coaling and repair 
of warships in neutral ports. Conse- 
quently, the Conference may have to 
be postponed until next year, until 
its scope is settled by preliminary nego- 
tiation. Count Witte will open The 
Hague Conference as the representative 
of the Czar. The Pope will try to secure 
the admission to the Conference of a rep- 
resentative of the Holy See thru the good 
offices of Germany. The Novoe 
Vremya, of St. Petersburg, suggests that 
Russia, France, Germany and the United 
States should join with Japan and Great 
Britain in maintaining the status quo in 
China, and that the affairs of Central Asia 
should become subject to a mutual guar- 
antee between Great Britain and Russia. 
It is surmised that the object of the Rus- 
sian Government in thus securing a per- 
manent settlement of Asiatic questions is 
to give her a free hand for nearer proj- 
ects. Since the possibility of Russian 
aggression upon the independent State of 
Norway to secure an Atlantic port has 
been so extensively discussed, it is very 
timely that Count Wachtmeister, the 
Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
should call attention to the fact that Great 
Britain and France are bound by the 
treaty of 1855, at the close of the Crimean 
War, to furnish to the King of Norway 
and Sweden naval and military forces 
sufficient to co-operate with his own forces 
in resisting the encroachments of Russia. 
The King is prohibited by the treaty from 
ceding any Swedish or Norwegian terri- 
tory to Russia and from granting to Rus- 
sia any coast privileges.. 
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Disorders otiginating aiiiorig 
the university students in 
Moscow and promoted by 
the revolutionists as a demonstration of 
their power, reached a climax on Sunday 
in street riots which were suppressed by 
the Cossacks with great brutality. Outside 
agitators persisted in attending the stu- 
dent assemblies, notwithstanding that this 
was prohibited by the University Council, 
and finally the interference with the nor- 
mal work of the students became so great 
that Prince Trubetzkoy, Rector of the 
University and one of the leaders in the 
Liberal party, was obliged to suspend the 
teaching of classes. A general strike was 
ordered by the revolutionists, and the 
printers, bakers and street car men went 
out. The interruption of the publication 
of newspapers caused many alarming 
rumors to be circulated ; the price of bread 
rose rapidly, and the supply soon gave 
out. Students and strikers marched thru 
the streets bearing red flags and assem- 
bled in the squares, and, when driven out 
from these, in the theatres and railroad 
stations. A crowd collected on the Tvers- 
koy Boulevard and was charged by cav- 
alry and infantry, who fired three volleys 
directly at the people. Many were 
wounded and some killed, but there are 
no reliable reports as to the number of 
casualties. It is thought to be over a hun- 
dred. The Prefect of Police issued a 
proclamation giving the police and troops 
unrestricted power of arrest, and they 
availed themselves of the privilege to seize 
and beat men, women and children. A 
number of them were taken to the Pre- 
fect’s court yard, where they were forced 


Rioting in 
Moscow 


‘to run the gauntlet between two rows of 


fifty Cossacks, who struck at them with 
their knouts and the butts of their guns 
until they dropped fainting or dead. Two 
hundred of the striking bakers were ar- 
rested and beaten in the court yard. 
At Tiflis, in the Caucasus, ten bombs 
were thrown into the barracks where the 
Cossacks were quartered in three different 
parts of the city. Twenty persons were 
wounded, but one Cossack and one bomb- 
thrower were the only persons killed. 
The Government shows a disposition to 
make some concessions on the language 
question, which has been the cause of 
more antagonism on the part of the minor 
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races than anything else. The use of 
Finnish and Swedish will be permitted in 
the higher administrative departments of 
Finland, where previously only Russian 
was allowed. The commercial schools of 
Warsaw, Riga and Reval are to be al- 
lowed to use Polish or German as a lan- 
guage of instruction in all studies except 
Russian grammar, history and geogra- 
phy. The Municipal Council of St. 
Petersburg refused the proposition to give 
Count Witte a banquet and address of 
welcome on the ground that his services at 
Portsmouth were not deserving of honor 
because they “were only a redeeming sac- 
rifice for the political mistakes in which he 
has acquiesced and which were responsi- 
ble for the war.” The newspapers resent 
the action of the Czar in honoring a man 
for negotiating so humiliating a treaty. 





i The signing of the 
on wae Treaty of Portsmouth 
by the Emperors of 


Russia and Japan will be telegraphed to 
Washington and announced to our 
State Department at Washington by the 
representatives of these countries. This 
will be the formal ending of the war, as 
the exchange of the copies signed by the 
two emperors will be made informally. 
The exchange of the ratifications will 
probably be made at the White House 
in the presence of President Roosevelt 
by Baron Rosen, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, and Mr. Takahira, the Japanese 
Minister. The Privy Council of Japan 
held a long session at Tokyo on Octo- 
ber 4th, under the presidency of Mar- 
quis Ito, and in the presence of the Em- 
peror, at which the treaty of peace was 
discussed and approved. The official 
copy of the treaty reached Japan on the 
following day, being brought from Se- 
attle on the steamer “Dakota” by Mr. 
Yamaza, Director of Political Affairs at 
the Foreign Office, and Mr. H. W. Den- 
nison, legal adviser of the Foreign Of- 
fice. The Privy Council relieved four 
cities of martial law, since the riotous 
demonstrations against the ratification 
of the treaty have subsided, altho the 
popular resentment is by no means al- 
layed and will be concentrated in a po- 
litical attack upon the Cabinet. A grand 
naval demonstration of the allied pow- 
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ers of Japan and Great Britain is planned 
to take place soon after the ratification of 
the treaty, and Admiral Togo will make a 
triumphal entry into the city of Tokyo. 
It is also suggested that Togo may later 
visit England with his fleet, thus giving 
to both Europe and Asia visible evidence 
of the power of the combined navies of 
the two island nations of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. The officers of the Rus- 
sian and Japanese forces in Northern 
Korea have not yet been able to agree 
upon the terms of an armistice between 
the forces. 
ad + 

The losses of the Japanese 
Pk army during the war, as 

given in the official report, 
are 72,400 dead. Of these 46,180 were 
killed in battle, 10,970 died from wounds 
and 15,300 died from disease. The re- 
markably small proportion of deaths from: 
disease and from wounds, notwithstand- 
ing the arduous conditions of the Man- 
churian campaign in all seasons, proves 
that in military sanitation and hospital 
service the Japanese have excelled all 
other nations. It will be noted that the 
total number of lives lost is very much 
less than the estimates made by adding up 
all the losses reported by the war corre- 
spondents in the various battles. Ac- 
cording to a statement made by Count 
Okuma, formerly Prime Minister, and 
now leader of the Progressive Party, in 
speaking before the Associated Chambers 
oi Commerce at Tokyo, Japan will have 
at the close of the war and after the with- 
drawal of the troops from the continent, 
a debt of $1,250,000,000, on which the 
interest alone, roughly speaking, will 
be $75,000,000 a year, or nearly twice the 
entire revenue of Japan ten years age. 
This necessitates raising by taxation $6 
for each person in Japan every year. Be- 
fore the war the taxation was only $2 per 
capita. The per capita share of the na- 
tional debt before the war was $6; now 
it is $25. To lift this heavy burden it is 
necessary, Count Okuma said, that the 
business men of Japan should redouble 
their energies in the development of pub- 
lic works of all kinds, and thus secure vic- 
tories in peace as well as in war. For the 
furtherance of this policy the Chamber 
of Commerce recommended to the Gov- 
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ernment the following measures for the 
advancement of national trade, industry 
and finance: The appointment of Gov- 
ernment commercial agents, the estab- 
lishment of floating exhibitions of sam- 
ples and museums in foreign ports, a 
customs tariff union between Korea 
and Japan, the opening of a universal 
exposition, the improvement of exist- 
ing railroads and the rapid construc- 
tion of new railroads, retrenchment in 
the expense of the administration, the 
establishment of a Japanese-Chinese 
Bank, the adoption of measures against 
the expansion of the currency. The Jap- 
anese section of the Manchurian rail- 
road between Port Arthur and Kwang- 
Cheng-Tse will require an outlay of 
about $12,500,000 to be made efficient, 
but is expected to’ become a paying 
property on account of the coal mines at 
Yen-Tai and Fu-Shun. A new loan will 
soon have to be placed by Japan. 
The report of the Russian finances show 
an extraordinary expenditure of $281,- 
202,000 during the last six months, most 
of which is due to the war. A loan of 
$360,000,000 for Russia is now being 
negotiated, about half of which will be 
placed in France, and the rest in Ger- 
many, Holland, England and the United 
States. The Russian Government is 
planning to develop Siberia by means of 
homesteads, in a somewhat similar way 
- to that adopted in this country after the 
Civil War. Soldiers will have during 
two years a right to pre-empt farms of 
133 acres and will receive a bonus of $50. 





a 


The advanced theo- 
logical thought 
which prevails at 
many of the German universities has 
called forth the determined opposition of 
the conservatives, who are putting forth 
their best efforts to counteract the influ- 
ence of these neological tendencies. The 
most notable effort in this direction is the 
establishment of a “Theological School” in 
Bielefeld, by the veteran Pastor von Bo- 
delschwingh, the head of the dozen and 
more institutions of charity at Bethel, 
near Bielefeld. The object is to give 
thoroly scientific instruction in theology, 
but from a positive and evangelical stand- 
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point, and all theological students who 
have had their faith shaken by the ad- 
vanced teachings at the universities are 
invited to come and learn what Biblical 
truth is on the basis of the Scriptures. 
For the present the school is in charge of 
two experienced teachers, Professors 
Jaeger and Koehler. In this connection 
a table giving the positive and the ad- 
vanced professors in the different Prot- 
estant faculties of Germany, as published 
by the Chronik der Christlicher Welt, is 
of special interest. The distribution of 
theological faculties from this point of 
view is the following: 

Positive. Advanced. 
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Accordingly, out of a total corps of 175 
men in the Protestant faculties of Ger- 
many, 79 are considered as positive and 
96 as advanced. Of course, even the for- 
mer are positive in many cases only in a 
Pickwickian sense, as not one of these 
still adheres to the old doctrine of verbal 
inspiration. 
& 


France and Germany have 


Morocco come to an agreement con- 
_ cerning the Moroccan Con- 
ference. The agreement was signed at 


Paris by Premier Rouvier and Prince von 
Radolin, the German Ambassador to 
France, and the program for the confer- 
ence submitted to the Sultan of Morocco. 
It contains specifications concerning the 
$2,500,000 loan from German bankers. 
It is agreed to create a state bank, which 
will control loans and that French as 
well as German firms shall share in build- 
ing the harbor works. The Algerian 
frontier question will not be discussed at 
the meeting. The treaty will be signed at 
Algeciras, probably early in November. 























Starting Life on a Farm 


BY JOSEPHA B. GODSON 





[This story of how a young married couple without any previous experience in farming 
decided to desert the city and found their new home in the country, and how they got 
both pleasure and profit in making their living directly from the soil by their own exertions, 


is valuable as a personal contribution to the problem of city and country life. 


This picture 


of feminine farm life is not so dark as that of the Illinois farmer’s wife, which we printed 
a while ago and which called forth so many letters of sympathy.—Ep1ror.] 


HEN I had reached the age of 
\W twenty-two I had lived the life 
of hundreds of American girls 
with plenty of money. Not only every 
necessity, but every luxury and every ad- 
vantage that money could procure had 
been given me, and my inheritance, from 
many generations of ancestors, had fitted 
me for nothing more strenuous in life 
than the pursuit of pleasure. 

Then I fell in love witha man of simi- 
lar tastes and antecedents, three years my 
senior, a handsome face and empty pock- 
ets, and what else I am sure I did not 
know or question. On attaining 
his majority he had come into a 
large fortune, and when I knew 
and loved him this had quite dis- 
appeared. Naturally my family 
did not look with favor (to put 
it mildly) upon such a match, and 
when one fine day I walked to 
the corner, took a cab and drove 
to our dear old clergyman’s 
house, I brought as my share in 
a matrimonial alliance the re- 
mains of that month’s allowance, 
the very correct calling dress in 
which I was clothed for trous- 
seau, perfect health, a heart full 
of love for the man of my choice, 
and no hope of forgiveness or 
expectations for the future from my 
family. But when I saw Henry on the 
steps I jumped out gaily with perfect 
love and trust, and in absolute ignorance 
of the ways and means of life, and I put 
my hand in his, and we were married. 
After the ceremony we drove in the same 
old cab to the Arlington Hotel, and when 
I had wept a little against Henry’s im- 
maculate afternoon coat, we sat down to 
face the future. 

Between us I remember we~had ex- 
actly $162 and some odd cents. This 





did not augur a lengthy stay in the apart- 
ment in which we were then sitting, but 
we were not in the least dismayed. 
Henry got me some violets, andafter avery 
happy little dinner he produced from his 
pocket a much folded page from Forest, 
Field and Stream, which he had brought 
from the club, and gravely bade me give 
attention to the following advertisement: 

Wanted.—A practical farmer to take a 
well equipped farm of 60 acres in the Adiron- 
dacks. Rental of $160.00 a year to be paid 
either in cash or labor. Good inducements to 
the right man. Address for further informa- 
tion, H. C. Carter, Brownsville, N. Y 

At first, I must confess, the con- 
nection between the practical 
farmer and ourselves did not strike 
me, but when once it did I was en- 
thusiastic to a degree, and I re- 
member saying: “Oh, Henry, 
dear, it’s just the thing; we can 
labor instead of paying rent, and 
the Adirondacks are lovely.” As 
soon as Henry saw I was pleased 
with the idea he sat down and 
wrote to H. C. Carter, engaging 
the farm immediately on said Car- 
ter’s own terms, and, not to waste 
too long before getting to the real 
matter of my narrative, five days 
later we beheld Mr. Carter himself 
at the Brownsville station. We 
mounted with him into a “Democrat” 
wagon behind a stout gray mare, and 
were conveyed up the mountainside three 
miles and a half to our future home. 

The farm was a part of Mr. Carter’s 
own estate of 500 acres, and lay along the 
side of the mountain—at least, the pas- 
ture and fifteen acres of bush did—and 
on top was quite a level part divided into 
five or six fields. The day was sunny and 
bright, tho it was the 15th of November ; 
the pure bracing air filled me with joy 
and delight, and, while Mr. Carter took 
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Henry around the barns and outbuild- 
ings, I went into the cozy-looking little 
farmhouse, white, with green shutters, 
and, recognizing the kitchen by the large 
black stove, I pulled off my gloves, built 
a fire, and, filling the big iron kettle 
(weighing about one ton) at the pump, 
took from my handbag a little silver tea 
caddy, six lumps of sugar (which I had 
secreted during breakfast at the junc- 
tion), a lemon and a box of wafers. I 
spread one of Henry’s pocket handker- 
chiefs on the smallest table, and when he 
came in looking a bit dazed (Mr. Carter 
was a practical man and had been trying 
to discover Henry’s methods of farm- 
ing!) his dear face brightened up, and 
we sat.down to our first cup of tea in our 
first home. 

There was very little to unpack or set 
in order, but the picnic spirit sustained us 
thru that trying day. The farmhouse 
had three rooms downstairs and an attic 
above. There was a cheerful kitchen 
with two windows framing views like 
Corots. Opening from the kitchen was 
a room we used as dining-room and sit- 
ting-room ; furniture: a table with a red 
cloth, a good reading lamp, two queer, 
comfortable’ rocking chairs, and a fat lit- 
tle black wood-stove. Besides this room 
was the bedroom, and outside the kitchen 
was a fine, big shed with shelves and ta- 
bles, and below a tiny cellar, beautifully 
clean, cool and well ventilated, in which 
was a long, narrow table for milk. In the 
kitchen were a few primitive cooking 
utensils and a good stove. Outside we 
found the barns in fairly good condition, 
room for more stock than we ever owned, 
and a big hay barn with grain bins, etc., 
a chicken coop, a corn crib and ice house. 

We now possessed a little over fifty 
dollars, and this we invested in 


18 hens and 2 roosters.........cccccceee 5.00 
Churn, milk pans, butter bowl, etc...:.. 5.00 
$50.00 


Mr. Carter sent up twelve beautiful 
Southdown ewes, to be kept by us for a 
year on half profits, and a team of big 
gray horses and a few farming imple- 
ments went with the farm. Henry was 
to pay the equivalent of rent by taking 
care of a pack of fine beagle hounds and 
training them—something he really knew 
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how to do, but this, of course, took from 
his time on his own farm—two hours 
each morning and all of every Saturday. 
Keeping strictly to truth, I must confess 
the first week was a bit trying. Without 
wood laid in, and as there seemed to be 
nothing to do with, we found our- 
selves obliged to run in debt at the village 
for some things that were barest necessi- 
ties; and of course every day the most 
common happenings were to us startling 
emergencies, to be met as best we could. 
For instance, never shall I forget the 
evening the cow arrived. She had not 
yet given up her nightly quota of milk, 
and we both set forth with our new milk 
pail and due solemnity to see that she did 
her duty. She was a huge Jersey cow 
with an extremely belligerent eye, and 
after Henry had cornered her by the side 
of the barnyard fence, I took up a safe 
position on the other side, crouching 
down and peering thru the bars so that I 
might miss nothing of the situation. Oh, 
if I could but paint a picture of that 
cow’s face! She felt she was being tam- 
pered with, and when Henry was not im- 
mediately successful in his efforts she 
turned her head around and regarded us 
both, more in sorrow than in anger, but 
with such truly bovine amazement and 
chagrin depicted on her countenance that 
this, in conjunction with Henry’s atti- 
tude and expression, were more than I 
could bear. 

My shrieks of merriment seemed to be 
the last Straw, both to Henry and the cow, 
and, rising in just wrath, my better half 
for the first time asserted his authority 
and ordered me into the house. So I left 
him to cope with the matter in hand alone, 
and all I know further is that during the 
following year the milk pail came in full 
twice a day and no questions asked. 

The winter routine on a farm is of 
course very different from the work in the 
spring, summer and fall. Each season 
brings its peculiar duties, and for the first 
four months of our year things went 
about as follows: Up at six o’clock in the 
morning (barely daylight), and while 
Henry milked and fed and watered the 
stock I got breakfast, so that by seven or 
shortly after, when he came in, we sat 
down to our repast. It consisted at first 
of toast, eggs and cocoa or milk; 
then, as I knew how to make things, 






























we had porridge, muffins or graham 
gems or batter cakes also. When we 
had finished Henry helped me wash 
the dishes, make the bed, sweep out 
the rooms, dust and set in order. 
Then together we went out to the barns, 
and I helped him put those in order, 
gather the eggs, feed the chickens, etc. 
We inspected with pride each separate 
animal, and early in the year adopted a 
motherly cat who came to reside in the 
hay barn. Then Henry took his axe and 
went out to the bush, learned how 
properly to fell a tree, cut it into lengths 
and dress it, and with his own stout 
arms during the year he took down, 
dressed and cut and split for use eight 
cords of good hard wood—maple, ash, 
hickory—and this settled our fuel bill. 
From eleven o’clock until one he worked 
with the dogs (the kennels were the 
other side of the bush), and at one 
o’clock came home to dinner. Mean- 
while, I would come back to the house, 
and with a cook book and what little 
intelligence God had given me battled 
with the problem of how to prepare food. 
And I learned, too. I am prouder of it 
- than of anything I have ever done. The 
fact that I by myself learned how to 
prepare and serve a wholesome dinner— 
soups, meats, vegetables, salads and 
sweets—I think means more to me than 
almost anything in my life so far. And 
when I made bread—not just eatable, 
but sweet, light and delicious—I felt 
like a queen who has just come into her 
queendom! It was not all easy, I ad- 
mit; but I was determined and inde- 
fatigable, and Henry was appreciative 
and his digestion good. 

Indeed, strange as it seems, of all the 
many new things I attempted during 
that year the cooking came the easiest 
and was the pleasantest to do. From 
the first I began to save the cream, and 
I was very successful with a little bar- 
rel churn, much easier and quicker, I 
think, than the old-fashioned style, mak- 
ing from five to ten pounds of butter 
each week, and with this and the eggs 
we did not use (three or four dozen each 
week) I paid for all our groceries and 
canceled the small debt we incurred in 
the beginning of our operations. Of 
course, we had in the house from the 
last year’s crops potatoes, apples, cab- 
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bage, carrots and beets, and we left the 
same quantity from our crops when 
leaving. , 

Another source of income which I 
immediately started was Belgian hares. 
I sent away and purchased two pairs of 
these gentle, cleanly and prolific animals ; 
I got books regarding their care, etc., 
and Henry made me a fine place to keep 
them in the old corn crib. There was 
a preserve of about 2,000 acres about 
our place, kept up by some men from 
Albany, and they paid me fifty cents 
apiece for every healthy little bunny, 
two months old, which I turned out into 
the woods, and during the year I cleared 
over fifty dollars. 

During those long winter afternoons 
we would tramp over the place—often 
on snowshoes, which we both had used— 
mending fences, planning places for the 
spring crops and making all sorts of 


plans for getting on, and then home. 


again in the gloaming to our simple 
supper and evening “chores,” and then 
to our magazines and papers beside that 
funny old red table cover, with the lamp, 
and the fat little stove. 

In January we filled our icehouse 
from the neighboring pond, paying a 
cent apiece for the cakes to the man 
who cut them, and Henry made fifteen 
dollars hauling ice for other people, and 
also wood to the mill, two miles up the 
road. 

In February our heifer had a fine 
little calf, and when it was a few 
days old I took it from the mother and 
taught it to drink and raised it myself. 
It was a heifer calf and it throve won- 
derfully and, of course, added that much 
to our assets.» About that time we had 
saved enough for another cow and when 
we had bought her our milk and butter 
supply was larger. One thing I must not 
forget was our purchase of a pair of 
white Pekin ducks. They were surely 
my best investment. I paid one dollar 
for the pair. Each day for thirty-nine 
days I got one egg. Every one was 
carefully saved and three settings were 
placed, two under hens and one un- 
der the old duck herself. Out of the 
whole number I raised twenty-four 
ducks, full grown, which I think was a 
large percentage, and I certainly deserved 
every one, for I watched and guarded 
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and tended them with greatest care, and 
baby ducks are very tender and very 
silly and I wonder I had such luck. Our 
chickens did well too. At the end of the 
season I had to sell nearly a hundred 
from my original twenty. 

The first of March a terrible blizzard 
came along. I have never seen anything 
so hopeless and awful. We really suf- 
fered with cold and necessary exposure. 
One day it took Henry and me both from 
dawn till darkness to get to each ani- 
mal once with food and water, and the 
other farmers told us afterwards that 
ours was the only stock in the mountain 
that got any water that dreadful day. 

March was a fierce month. We could 
only get to the village a couple of times 
and provisions ran a bit short ; however, 
we kept well and cheerful and none of 
our stock was lost, tho once Henry had 
to dig our best cow out of a snow drift 
when he went to milk her in the morn- 
ing, and once we had to carry all the 
chickens into the kitchen to thaw out. 
Yes, I believe we did that twice. A fool- 
ish and premature hen stole a nest and 
came off during thé worst weather with 
whole 


thirteen downy chicks, and the 
family had to live three days in the wood 


box behind the stove. But our troubles 
did not begin in earnest till the baby 
lambs began arriving. The weather grew 
no milder and nearly every night the 
wind would rise and fresh snow fall and 
for a week we worked literally night and 
day over those precious babies. Six of 
the ewes had one lamb each and six had 
twins, which made eighteen in all, and in 
spite of all we could do six died. 

Some of the sheep simply would not 
mother their offspring apd the poor 
little things could not gain strength 
enough to take milk from a spoon. Each 
one, as soon as it was’ born, had to be 
wrapped in a warm piece of sacking and 
brought into the kitchen and dried at the 
fire and wrapped up again and returned 
to its mother and she induced to mother 
it. For three nights we did not both sleep 
at once, but went back and forth at short 
intervals to and from the sheep corral, 
carrying the little ones in and out and 
taking warm bran mashes to the ewes. 
Never shall I forget plunging thru 
those dreadful drifts, the lantern’s little 
gleam scarcely making an impression on 
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the darkness of the night and the walls 
of driving snow, my arms full of warn 
sacking or burdened with a baby lamb, 
for whose life I trembled. 

Well, twelve came thru strong and 
flourishing and of these six were ours 
and also half of the wool from the flock 
which was sheared later, in the summer. 

A bit of great good fortune came to 
Henry in the early spring. He took a 
perfectly beautiful stallion, which made 
him a fine saddle horse and was al- 
lowed half of all he made for his keep. 
This was not really very lucrative, but 
Henry had such pleasure and comfort 
from using him and took second prize 
with him at the horse show in the fall. 

The most altogether trying thing we 
tackled was a small pink Berkshire pig. 
The farmers all told us that pigs were 
the source of most of their incomes, so 
we thought we would modestly begin 
with one, and in fear and trembling we 
drove to a neighbor’s and brought back 
little “Squeally.””. We wished him to be 
a clean, nice pig, and we really gave him 
every opportunity, but well—he evidently 
had no pride or self-respect and after car- 
ing for him for two months we felt we 
had very little of either left ourselves, 
and we were glad to sell him for five 
dollars. We had paid two dollars for 
him, but I think we felt that three dol- 
lars’ profit poorly paid us for the care 
piggy had received. 

Along in April the snow melted and 
in May the spring work opened with a 
rush. Did ever any two mortals work as 
hard as we did? Our day was seven- 
teen hours long—from four a. m. till 
nine p. m. We planted five acres in 
oats, sowing red top clover with them; 
we put in two barrels of seed potatoes, 
which did finely and we planted half 
an acre as a vegetable garden, containing 
some of almost every vegetable, but 
mostly winter vegetables—carrots, tur- 
nips, cabbage, onions, squash, etc. Then 
besides our sweet corn patch, we planted 
another of field corn for the chickens 
and about two acres in fodder corn for 
the cattle. There was a large apple or- 
chard with fine clover hay growing and 
all the rest of the farm, except the fifteen 
acres of bush, was in timothy hay. I put 
in every seed in that vegetable garden 
myself and weeded and tended it myself 
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all summer, except for a little assistance 
given gratis by a neighbor in transplant- 
ing and setting out some young plants. 
Henry plowed it first and got it ready. 
Oh, how I labored over that patch of 
earth! I fancy I crawled fifty miles on 
my hands and knees, but it was a great 
success in spite of a very dry season and 
a disastrous hail-storm. As our beets 
and peas, also lettuce and radishes, were 
unusually early we sold them at a good 
price in the village and to the summer 
people who came out to their cottages 
near by us. Our potatoes also brought a 
good price and we had a huge crop. 
When our sheep were sheared we drove 
the wool into the city ourselves and sold 
it, thus saving freight and middle man’s 
profit; and our apples did splendidly, so 
that we not only replaced the amount of 
things we found on the farm, but sold a 
great deal besides. 

I wish I could go more into details of 
this most interesting year of my life, but 
I fear my paper is far too long now, but 
it is a true tale in every particular and 
certainly shows how two young people, 
absolutely ignorant of farming and even 
of the sterner realities of life under any 
conditions, but with health, determina- 
tion and average common sense, took a 
farm and farmed it, without hired man 
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or hired maid; performed all the multi- 
tudinous duties; bore all the responsibil- 
ities; met each emergency as it arose, 
and with only fifty dollars to start with, 
made our living for a year—and a good 
living too—more than held our own in 
the farming community where we were 
located and at the end of that time had 
nearly four times what we started with. 
(If we could have waited until spring and 
sold out then our profits would have been 
greater. ) 

Financially the year was a complete 
success, and when I think of the qualities 
of mind and soul and body developed in 
that year, the self-reliance it taught to 
two hitherto helpless creatures, and what 
it meant morally to us to have ac- 
complished what we set out to do; when 
I think of all this I can not be grateful 
enough for having had the chance to 
learn to be that thing of all others I ad- 
mire and wish to be—a capable woman 
and not a lily of the field in this day and 
generation; and I also had a chance to 
find out in that first year of married life, 
that I had chosen a man to whose brave 
heart and strong arms I could safely trust 
my future, even if the occasion should 
arise to do something more strenuous 
than mix a cocktail or lead a cotillon. 


Fort Rospinson, .NEBRASKA, 


No Desert 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN 


HERE a daisy and there a rose— 
Forces unseen evolve to the seen, 
With sweet fragrance and color enough 


For a thousand bright blooms between. 


Here a swallow and there a lark— 
Life and joy and rapt ecstasy keen, 

With glad song and wild swiftness enough 
For a thousand such lives between. 


Here a planet and there a star— 

Cosmic forces and dazzling white sheen, 
With divine vital vigor enough 

For a thousand rich realms ‘between, 


University Park, Cou. 

















The Advance of the Trolley 


BY ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 

very cheap trolley excursion 
tickets were sold everywhere in Ohio, 
good over connecting steam and electric 
railways to St. Louis. Since last sum- 
mer, however, a practically all-trolley 
route has been completed from Western 


[) tenis the continuance of the 


that is being rapidly closed, and tomor- 
row may see promised plans carried to 
completion that will connect by continu- 
ous trolley Portland on the Atlantic with 
Portland on the Pacific. 

In the New England and Middle 
States, railway legislatures have, in 


every possible way, hampered the exten- 
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Map of Principal Interurban Electric Lines in Ohio, Indiana and Southern Michigan, Showing Through Routes. 


New York and Pennsylvania to the 
Mississippi and beyond, while the ever- 
advancing network of interurban elec- 
tric railways is rapidly stretching west- 
ward toward the land of Lewis and 
Clark. In fact, today a continuous trol- 
ley trip from Maine to Missouri is prac- 
tical, but for a gap in Central New York 
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sion of the interurban trolley, but in the 
Central West, where the dead level prair- 
ies lend themselves to cheap trolley con- 
struction, the farmers have demanded 
legislation more than favorable to the 
electric railway, with the result that 
there are more miles of interurban trol- 
ley :n the single State of Ohio than in all 
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SEATING PLAN OF LIMITED CAR USED ON “INTERSTATE LIMITED.” DAYTON & WESTERN TRACTION COMPANY 


New England, while the adjoining 
States of Indiana, Michigan and [Illinois 
are building many more miles of electric 
than steam 1ailway, and even Nebraska 
demands the building of a network of in- 
terurban trolley lines that will benefit 
the farmer. In Iowa the electric field is 
being rapidly developed, and the most 
gratifying phase of the situation there is 
that the trolley propositions are honestly 
financed and the electric roads well built. 
The towns of Dakota and Montana are 
being connected by an interstate trolley 
line, and the State of Washington has 
sent an electric railway from Spokane 
across Idaho, that is soon to enter West- 
ern Montana. From Puget Sound and 
the Pacific Coast the melting snows of 
the mountains provide unlimited power 


that is sending trolley cars spinning east- 
ward, so that despite all opposition we 
may soon expect not one, but a number 
of trans-continental electric railways. 
To Cleveland, Ohio, belongs the credit 
of popularizing the trolley in America, 
and Cleveland capital is behind almost 
every interurban electric railway project 
of any magnitude in America. From 
Cleveland the trolley began to radiate in - 
every direction until there were nearly 
five thousand miles of electric railway in 
Ohio, and as much more in the two ad- 
joining States of Indiana and Michigan. 
In fact the Ohio trolleys now lap over 
into Canada, and as the various systems 
became connected, the interstate trolley 
lines came into existence, with the result 
that the different managements got to- 




















Parlor-Buffet Car, Dayton and Western Traction Company. 
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from the city of Cleve- 


land. 

The trolley in Ohio 
having successfully passed 
through the successive 
stages of development en- 
countered in the early 
career of our railways, 
now seeks to rival the 
steam roads in every re- 
spect. Not content with 
having captured the short- 
haul business, the shrewd 
capitalists behind this new 
octopus are reaching out 
for nothing less than com- 
plete conquest. The local 
interurban trolley car is 
being relegated to the 
background. as a less 
lucrative source of reve- 
nue than the lately intro- 
duced electric flyer, that, 
fitted up with all the lux- 
ury of a modern Pullman 
car, skims over the rails 
without stop,. save at the 
larger cities; and even this 
new mode of electric 
travel is in the infancy 
of its development, altho 
today thru runs of three 
and four hundred miles 
are made both in Ohio 
and Indiana. 

The pioneer long dis- 


tance trolley express— 
between Cleveland and 
Toledo—has' been com- 


pelled to run two cars in- 
stead of one on each of its 
three daily trips, and soon 
the number of runs will 
be doubled. Already the 
run has been extended to 
Detroit, and soon thru 








Sleeping Car Showing Berth. 


gether, combined to fight their common 
enemy, the steam railway, issued inter- 
changeable mileage books and perfected 
an organization that meets somewhere in 
the Middle West once a month to discuss 
plans for putting on extra interstate trol- 
ley flyers, and in every way perfecting 
the electric railway service radiating 


cars will be put in com- 
mission between  Cleve- 
land and Bay City, Mich., 
a distance of three hundred miles. A 
ride on one of these trolley trains is an 
experience not to be soon forgotten. 
All that is necessary to insure comfort 
is to ‘phone to the office of the company 
that you wish a seat reserved, and then 
board a trolley car in any part of Cleve- 
land, demand your transfer slip for the 
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Interior of a Trolley Line Pullman Coach. 


thru Detroit express, and the trip is be- 
gun. Transferred from the rocking, 
springing, light trolley car used in city 
traffic to the sixty foot, fifty ton Pullman 
of the interurban electric railway, the 
change is striking in the extreme. The 
car that is to be your home for the bal- 
ance of the day is in every respect su- 
perior to the ordinary parlor car‘of the 
up-to-date steam railway. Leather 
lounge arm chairs and commodious sofas 
line the plate glass walls of the smoking 
compartment, and in the spacious parlor 
compartment cushioned wicker arm chairs 
are at the disposal of all. There is no 


crowding, for no more tickets are sold 
than the number of seats. Once the 
trunks of the passengers are stowed 
away in the baggage compartment, the 
signal is given and the cars glide over 
the tracks toward the West. Despite 
the fact that the start thru city streets is 
comparatively slow, within two hours the 
trolley express stops at Norwalk, sixty 
miles distant, passengers bound for San- 
dusky are transferred to local cars, and 
a caterer boards the express with tempt- 
ing hot-lunches for those who wish to eat. 
Another two hours’ run over steel rails 
as heavy as those used on ‘the steam road, 
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and the express slows down as it passes 
thru the streets of Toledo. From ample 
arm-chairs, thru the wide plate glass win- 
dows (for each of these express trains is 
an observation car) it is possible with 
careless comfort to watch city and coun- 
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in exhilaration a ride on the cowcatcher 
of a thru express locomotive, with none 
of its attendant discomforts and uncom- 
fortable thrills. 

The fastest interurban trolley service in 
the world, for a long distance run, is that 

















Freight Train. 


try glide by, for the heavy. cars glide, 
rather than run, over the rails, and the two 
hour trip from Toledo to Detroit affords 
an exquisite change of scenery, while the 
runs, in two and a half hours, from De- 
troit to Bay City, on Lake Huron, or 
westward to Kalamazoo and Lake Michi- 
gan, are journeys that should by all 
means be made by trolley in preference 
to steam rail travel. The average speed 
of the trolley express at the Michigan ¢nd 
of the run is perhaps twenty-eight miles 
an hour, not too fast for the’ traveler. to 
enjoy the delights afforded by the ever- 
changing scenery through which he is 
carried free from noise or smoke. By 
all means, if you can, take one long dis- 
tance journey by trolley express; it is a 
fascinating mode of travel, approaching 


between’. Lima and *Dayton,. .O.;° for 
eighty miles*the}trolley express keeps 
pace. with the loeémotivé on the compet- 
ing parallel steam.road, and arrives at its 
destination ‘on time just twice as often 
as does the locomotive. As it costs less to 
operate an express than a loca! trolley 
car, andthe receipts are® usually much 
higher, excess fare is seldom charged on 
the electric railways, and where there is 
active competition with the ‘steam, rail- 
way the trolley express has placed ‘thru 
tickets on sale at less than half a cenit a 
mile; thruout the Middle West a cent.and 
a half by trolley as against three cents per 
mile by steam road is the usual rate. Yet 
the trolley of today is often superior in 
every way to the steam road. The Inter- 
state Limited trolley service between Day- 
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ton, O. and Indianapolis, Ind., for in- 
stance, provides superior accommodations 
to those offered by the competing steam 
railway, and charges a much lower rate 
of fare, which also includes transfers on 
local trolley cars to any part of either ter- 
ninal city, and makes about as good time 
between terminals. The cars of this ser- 
vice are each fitted with buffet and 
kitchen, meals are served a /a carte, and 
every luxury of the Pullman service is 
provided. These express buffet cars are 
-capable of maintaining a continuous 
speed of sixty-five miles an hour, and 
when this direct service is extended to 
Cleveland, as it will be in the near future, 
thru sleepers are to be added to the 
equipment. The mere fact that twenty- 
eight miles an hour is the present aver- 
age speed of the interurban trolley alone 
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way of the electric than the steam rail- 
way, yet the bulk of the passenger traffic 
is by way of the trolley. The men be- 
hind the Ohio trolleys show a disposition 
to lay heavier rails and double track their 
properties, so that heavier and faster cars 
may be run at a higher rate of fare to the 
traveling public. Almost every inter- 
urban line of trolley in the Middle West 
is now reaching out for thru connections 
and interchangeable traffic.. The sleeping 
cars that now go thru by trolley from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to Lima, O., a distance 
of 190 miles, will soon be running 
regularly from points in Illinois to Cleve- 
land and Detroit, and as either dis- 
tance may be easily covered in a night at 
the average speed maintained by the trol- 
ley express, it is more than likely that the 
electric railway will begin to draw to it- 
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Standard Express Car, Interurban Railway Company. 


keeps it from at once advancing its pas- 
senger rates to a par with its steam rivals. 

The trolley sleeper has in reality made 
its appearance. On the Columbus to 
Zanesville electric railway, where these 
cars were first introduced, the rate of fare 
between the two terminals is greater by 


self considerable passenger traffic over 
distances up to three and four hundred 
miles. The electric railway sleeper has the 
advantage, on properly ballasted road- 
ways, of gliding along more smoothly 
than does its rival of the steam road, 
while the absence of noise and smoke ig 
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itself attracts the nervous or weary trav- 
eler. -To be able to retire in your berth 
at bedtime aboard a trolley car at Indian- 
apolis and alight immediately after break- 
fast at Cleveland or even Detroit, is a pos- 
sibility of today not dreamed of at the 
beginning of our still very new century. 
Nor is it only in the night runs that the 
trolley is now competing with the steam 
railways for long distance traffic. From 
Akron, O., to Kalamazoo, Mich., it is 
365 miles by trolley, yet through the pos- 
sibility of frequent connections the travel- 
ing man can cover the distance by elec- 
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the long distance passenger traffic that 
the triumphant trolley hopes to snatch 
from the steam railways. 

Finding that the short freight haul was 
its least lucrative business, many of the 
railways in the Middle West gracefully 
yielded this traffic to the competing trol- 
ley lines. The farmer who previously 
drove his milk and produce to some dis- 
tant railway station now reins up his 
horses anywhere along the line of trol- 
ley, careless as to whether or not he 
reaches his destination at any given hour, 
for soon enough he knows a car must 
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tric railway more quickly than by steam, 
and at a cost of $5.45 for the entire trip 
by trolley as against $8.07 behind the lo- 
comotive. From Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Zanesville, O., it is just 250 miles, yet 
an hour’s time may be saved by taking 
the trolley in preference to the steam car. 
Instances innumerable may be mentioned 
where better time may be made by elec- 
tricity over steam between points within 
the area of country bourtded by Cham- 
paign, Ill., Cincinnati, O., Bay City, 
Mich., and Pittsburg, Pa. Nor is it only 


1905, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 

come bowling down the streaks of rust, 
and then all that Mr. Farmer has to do 
is to wave his hand, pull out one thru 
ticket for each ten-gallon can of milk or 
sack of produce he wishes to ship as 
“passengers” to town, and tell the conduc- 
tor where to put them off. It is needless 
to say that with such a system in opera- 
tion it was useless for the railways to 
hope to compete for small freight within 
thirty miles of a large town served by a 
competing trolley line. Latterly the 
trolley has gone into the mail and ex- 
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press business also, and here again the 
revenue of the railway is made to suffer. 
With the laying of heavier rails and 
double tracking its lines, the electric rail- 
way now anticipates a further capture of 
the more lucrative long haulage of every 
kind of freight, but against this the 
steam railways will fight as for their very 
existence and right to continue in busi- 
ness. 

The interurban trolley can live and 
thrive with only its passenger service as 
a source of revenue, while to many steam 
railroads the passenger service is a 
source of actual loss. For a sum that it 
will cost a steam road to run a train 
every hour the electric line can send out 
a car every four minutes; moreover, the 
trolley line has its terminals wherever a 
passenger wishes to alight. A suburban 
trolley line that has never paid a divi- 
dend may be turned into a paying prop- 
erty by the mere construction of an 
amusement resort at its farther terminal. 
Every house that is built beyond the city 
along its line is worth $30 annually to 
the electric railway company in added 
fares. Holiday excursions may be or- 
ganized at practically no expense, and in 
a hundred ways the trolley company may 
build up a suburban clientéle that a steam 
railway could not possibly handle, or 
even create. Thanks to Western initia- 
tive and aggressive perseverance the 
electric railway is rapidly spreading over 
the continent as the most convenient form 
of locomotion yet devised for the use of 
men. 

The Eastern States, however, have not 
been entirely remiss in their efforts to 
extend the domain of the interurban trol- 
ley. The world’s first electric railway 
was opened for traffic between Baltimore 
and Hampden just twenty years ago. 
The steam railways even then realized 
that the trolley would in time prove a 
most powerful rival’in the thickly popu- 
lated parts of the™East, and from that 


day to this they havé tried in New Eng- . 


land and the Middle States to influence 
every form of legislation that might tend 
to hamper the construction of connecting 
electric interurban-railways, and where 


legislation could not be sufficiently influ- . 


enced, they ,have. bought up rights of 
way to block-the, further progress‘ of pro- 
posed electric trunk lines. ‘ The railways 
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have even found it necessary in New 
England to purchase entire competing 
trolley routes, so that the electric lines 
from city to city between New York and 
Boston have been rendered of little serv- 
ice as a thru line because of the arrange- 
ment: of its schedule to take twenty-one 
hours to cover the trip of 250 miles. All 
this is to be changed, however. Already 
the night boat to Fall River, Providence 
and Hartford quotes thru rates by trolley 
to Boston, and a Boston street car com- 
pany has absorbed a network of inter- 
urban trolley lines extending from Provi- 
dence, R. L., to Nashua, Vt., while the 
direct New York to Boston electric rail- 
way has actually broken ground. Thru 
express trolley cars, however, are as yet 
unheard of between New York and Bos- 
ton, and this run, that would be made in 
eight hours in any Middle Western State, 
is entirely neglected in populous New 
England. Influenced legislatures in some 
New England States forbid the trolley to 
carry freight and express, limit its speed 
across country, and in every way hamper 
its progress. Yet, notwithstanding every 
drawback, there is a constantly growing 
class of trolley tourists in the East who 
spend their holidays speeding about New 
England in the open cars of the electric 
interurban railways. In New York State 
the outlook is more hopeful, for the sub- 
version of Niagara is creating a revolu- 
tion in electric railway methods. Long 
dormant projects are suddenly being 
pushed to completion; a trolley line is 
now being stretched rapidly across the 
State, a trans-New York railway will 
adopt the overhead wire, another will use 
the third rail, while the New York Cen- 
tral is experimenting with the most pow- 
erful electric locomotives ever construct- 
ed ; these have proved themselves capable 
of hauling heavier loads at a greater 
speed than can their steam rivals; and 
the power of Niagara will be drawn upon 
for all these . projects, besides rescuing 
the-trolley in the Eastern States from the 
slough’of despond into which all ifiter- 
urban electric railways in that section 
have been sinking: for years past. .#"—- 

New York and Philadelphiaare. al- 
ready connected by trolley, and thru.cars 
run at frequent intervals. “Here again, 
loweyer, the spirit of the West. is con- 
spicuous-by its absence ; thru express cars 
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that should easily make the eighty-odd 
miles in three hours consume thrice that 
time. However, with the completion of 
the tunnels under the Hudson and be- 
neath the Delaware, we are promised 
thru trolley cars from any part of Man- 
hattan to Broad street, Philadelphia, in 
little more time than it now takes the 
steam locomotive to cover the same dis- 
tance. The present thru trolley rate of 
$1.30 will be lowered to $1 each way, and 
a car will leave either terminus every five 
minutes. Philadelphia and Washington 
will soon be connected by trolley, and 
Pittsburg is also sending an electric road 
toward the National Capital. 

In time the real “electric flyer” will 
have its day, at present it is the purely 
practical and useful that interests the 
American investors who have spent four 
billion dollars in the construction of elec- 
trical railways, as against twelve billions 
it has cost to build and equip our steam 
railways. So far no wonderful spurts 


of speed have been made with the trolley 
car in America, but in Germany it has 
been demonstrated by actual Govern- 
ment tests that with heavy cars and per- 








Typical Grade Crossing on an Interurban Railroad. 
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fect roadbed a speed of 125 miles an 
hour may be maintained with perfect 
safety, while eighty miles an hour is the 
speed limit set for safe traveling over or- 
dinary tracks where the trolley car of 
lighter structure is used. It is in the far 
West that our first records of great 
speed on electric railways may be made. 
California has the ‘most perfectly 
equipped trolley systems in the world; 
power to operate these is drawn from 
mountain torrents hundreds of miles dis- 
tant, and in Oregon, where power is also 
supplied gratis by nature, wonderful 
developments are taking place; there the 
trolley, charging equal freight rates with 
the steam railway, still secures ninety 
per cent. of the total business competed 
for. From the Puget Sound district and 
across the Cascades and Rockies the 
melting snows will send electric flyers 
eastward to meet those operated by the 
limitless power of Niagara harnessed. 
The first trans-continental trolley is well 
in sight, and it is safe to predict that be- 
fore it is completed the speed records 
for long distance traveling will be held 
by the electric railway. 

New Yorx City. 











The President and the Post Office 


BY EDWARD PORRITT 


{Mr. Porritt is the American correspondent of several English papers and the author of 


several books on English politics. 


Our readers will especially remember his last article in 


Tue INDEPENDENT on the iffluence of college graduates on Hartford’s political life— 


Ep1Tor.] 


“I am far from thinking very highly of our rank 
as a nation of administrators; but perhaps if we 
would be judged by the Post Office, we might claim 
the very first place in this respect.”—-Morley’s “Life 
of Gladstone” Vol. II, p. 18. 


LADSTONE had adequate 
(5 ground for the claim which he 
thus made nearly forty years ago. 
Had he reasserted the claim of 1866 in 
the closing year of his life he would have 
had an even better basis for it; for the 
great statesman who early in his career 
manifested his pride in the British Post 
Office, lived long enough to see the initi- 
ation of the many postal reforms—the 
extension and cheapening of the services 
—which were inaugurated as one of the 
Victoria Jubilee memorials of 1897. 

Were President Roosevelt asked by 
what standard the Government at Wash- 
ington should be judged the Post Office 
would be the last standard that he would 
suggest. He might suggest the Navy or 
even the Army, but never the Post Of- 
fice; for whether the Post Office is 
judged by its mail service in the cities, 
or by what it is doing for the rural popu- 
lation, it is beyond dispute that it falls 
far below the level of the British Post 
Office. It is so much inferior that no 
American can make the comparison. be- 
tween the two countries without a feel- 
ing of regret at the obvious inefficiency 
which characterizes most departments of 
the United States Postal Service. 

In making a comparison between the 
British Post Office and the Post Office 
Department at Washington, I am not 
going to lay any stress on the parcels 
post, the savings bank, or the telegraph 
department at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. I 
am a strong advocate of a parcels post; 
of Government ownership and operation 
of the telegraph lines; and also of Gov- 
ernment savings banks. But in this ap- 


peal to President Roosevelt to signalize 
what he has assured us is to be his last 
term of office by some marked and gen- 
eral improvement of the Post Office ser- 
vices, I desire to show that even as re- 





gards the work which the Post Office 
now undertakes, it gives us an infinitely 
poorer service than that which St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand gives to England, Scot- 


-land and Ireland. 


In making this comparison I will take 
the American city with which I am best 
acquainted, and compare its postal ser- 
vices and facilities with those of a town 
of much smaller size in England. Hart- 
ford is the American city I know best, 
for it is there I make my home. As an 
English contrast I will take Warrington, 
where my boyhood was spent, and to 
which I go first when work or pleasure 
takes me back to England. 

Hartford has a population of ninety 
thousand. From a commercial and in- 
dustrial point of view it is one of the im- 
portant New England cities. From a 
social and residential point of view, as a 
place where it is a joy to live, it has no 
equal in this country or in any other 
country that I know. Warrington is a 
town of sixty-five thousand inhabitants. 
It has none of the natural beauty of 
Hartford, few of its educational advan- 
tages, but commercially and industrially 
it compares well with Hartford. Were 
Hartford in England it would rank as 
a much more important place than War- 
rington, by reason of its insurance and 
banking business; from the fact that it 
is a political capital, and also because it 
is the seat of half a dozen centers of 
learning, and is at the same time a resi- 
dential city, of much the same character 
as Cheltenham or Bournemouth. 

This last characteristic of Hartford— 
its vogue as 2 home city for people whose 
business interests do not tie them to any 
one place, and for people who are not in 
business—is important as regards postal 
services; especially as regards mail fa- 
cilities for the residential as distinct 
from the business sections of the city. 
It is a characteristic which would not go 
unheeded at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where 
the characteristics of each town are care- 
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fully taken into account in organizing 
the local post office services. 

As Ihave shown, Hartford is a larger 
and much more important place than 
Warrington. Yet what are the actual 
conditions when the postal facilities in 
the two places are contrasted? I will 
deal first with the delivery of letters. 
Here, in Hartford, we have only three 
deliveries a day—at nine, at half-past 
eleven, and at half-past four in the after- 
noon. In Warrington there are six de- 
liveries, not counting the two deliveries 
of the parcels post. The first is at seven 
o’clock in the morning, and the sixth at 
half-past eight in the evening. 

Next, as regards collections. In the 
residential districts of Hartford there are 
four—at eight, eleven, four, and at ten 
o'clock in the evening. In the corre- 
sponding regions of Warrington there 
are collections every two hours; and 
every one who uses the Post Office can 
know to a certainty the exact minute at 
which his letters will be cleared. In Hart- 
ford I never know whether the mail 
boxes have or have not been cleared at 
the time indicated. This I do know, that 
often I have posted a letter for the ten 
o’clock collection in the expectation that 
it would go by a steamer sailing from 
New York the next day, and have after- 
wards been informed that it arrived by a 
steamer of a later date. Sometimes I 
have seen the letter carrier making his 
clearance earlier than the time indicated 
on the box; and at other times I have 
seen him clearing twenty minutes or half 
an hour later than the time stated. 

In England there is no uncertainty 
about the collection of letters. All over 
England, in the smallest rural hamlet as 
well as in the cities, the letter boxes have 
tablets which indicate the time at which 
the next clearance will be made. After a 
clearance the carrier changes the tablet, 
and thus indicates that the box has been 
cleared. 

The street letter boxes in England are 
very different from the miserable con- 
traptions of cheap tinware such as are 
much in use here. English people are 
accustomed to letter boxes which have a 
look of solidity and permanence ; and they 
insist on a generous mouth. They would 
not tolerate the trap-like arrangement into 
which our letters must. be coaxed, and 
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which will not accommodate a package 
or letter out of the ordinary size. Four 
ounces are carried for two cents in Eng- 
land. 

This has been the letter rate since the 
Jubilee of 1897; and the modern E. R. 
boxes are built on lines in keeping with 
this generous letter rate. 

In another important particular St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand differs for the better 
from the Post Office Department at 
Washington. If it undertakes a service it 
performs it. No one can claim that the 
United States Post Office discharges 
every service which it undertakes, and for 
which it draws its pay beforehand. I 
have experience of its bad faith every 
week. Books are frequently forwarded 
to me both from this country and from 
England. The postage on each is invari- 
ably fully prepaid; but when the books 
reach Hartford I receive a notice that 
there is a package for me at the Post 
Office too large for the carrier to deliver. 
and I have either to go or to send for the 
book. 

I am told that this rule is not peculiar 
to Hartford ; and it has been suggested to 
me that it was made in the interests of 
the express companies. I no more believe 
this than I should believe a statement that 
there is treason in Congress, or in the 
Army and Navy. There is no doubt, 
however, that this attitude of the Post 
Office Department is utterly disloyal to 
the governmental service which it exists 
to maintain and develop. The probability 
is, however, that it has not appeared to 
the Department in this light; or it may 
be that the full and splendid meaning of 
the word “loyalty,” when applied to serv- 
ice and work, is not adequately under- 
stood in the Post Office at Washington. 

Finally, in this comparison of the Eng- 
lish and American Post Offices, come the 
sub-stations. Just how matters are in re- 
gard to them in other cities I do not ex- 
actly know. Here in Hartford there are 
sub-stations where the service is good. 
There are others where the post office 
business is subordinated to the drug store 
business ; and at these sub-stations one is 
made to feel that he is in contact with a 
United States official who gets but little 
pay for his service, and who gives to a 
patron who happens in for a cigar or a 
soda water precedence over the man who 
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had imagined that he was at a United 
States post office. Even at the drug 
stores where the sub-postmasters en- 
deavor to live up to their contract and 
are loyal to the post office business, the 
postal facilities are often aggravatingly 
deficient. If stamps for foreign postage 
or international postal cards are asked 
for, the likelihood is that the supply is 
exhausted; and nobody in authority 
seems to care whether the service at the 
drug store sub-stations is efficient or 
otherwise. 

I can imagine a reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT asking why the British Post 
Office is so much superior to that of the 
United States. To answer this question 
I must again parallel Hartford and War- 
rington. I do not know who is postmas- 
ter today at Warrington; but I do know 
that he is a civil servant who has spent 
the whole of his working life in the Post 
Office. The probability is that he began 
as a counter clerk, a sorter, a telegraph- 
ist or a letter carrier, and that, having 
earned promotion, he was installed as 
postmaster in some little town with eight 
or ten thousand inhabitants. Five or six 
years of good and efficient service— 
proved capability and loyalty to his duties 
there—saw him moved on to a larger 
town, to a place of fifteen or twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants. His next step was 
to a town of forty thousand, and thence he 
came to Warrington. With such a career 
behind him, and his working life not 
more than half way thru, he knows that 
if he continues his good record at War- 
rington he may expect in three or four 
years to be moved to Preston or to Brad- 
ford; and once in the Preston or Brad- 
ford grade anything is open to him— 
Leeds, Birmingham, or even Manchester 
or Liverpool.* 

*Mr. W. Bennett, postmaster, Runcorn, has _ been 
advanced to the position of postmaster, at Goole. 
Mr. Bennett has been at Runcorn almost exactly four 
years, and succeeded the late Mr. W. K. Orrell. He 
came to Runcorn from Warrington, where, starting 
from the foot of the ladder, he had attained the po- 
sition of assistant superintendent. While he has been 
in Runcorn, Mr. Bennett has considerably improved 
the postal service. He has arranged on the same 
train service earlier deliveries all round, and he has 
extended the time of posting in the evening from 
nine to a quarter past nine.—Warrington Guardian, 
April 1st, 1905. 

Mr. W. if Moseley, the chief clerk at the Rother- 
ham Post Office, has been appointed Postmaster of 
Tamworth.—Yorkshire Post (Leeds), April 6th, 1905. 

The postmastership of Blackburn, vacant through 
the resignation of Mr. J. Jones, now postmaster at 


Harris, postal 
The salary is £470 


Bangor, has been accepted by Mr. G. 
superintendent of Manchester. 
a year. 
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If I inquired more closely I should find 
that the Warrington postmaster had gone 
into Post Office work with the intention 
that it should be his career—that he 
should serve the King in the Post Office 
as other men serve him in the Army or the 
Navy or the Foreign Office, until the time 
when he would retire on his pension—a 
pension determined by the salary he was 
receiving at the time of his retirement. 
The colleagues of the postmaster, I should 
also find, were in the service for life, and 
I should learn that many of the younger 
men were looking forward to postmaster- 
ships, and did not contemplate spending 
their working life in one post office. 

Examining the post office I should find 
that internally and externally it was in 
the best physical condition—scrupulously 
clean, well painted, and without a suspi- 
cion of tobacco smoke. The plant would 
be as up to date as that of the Steel Trust 
mills at Pittsburg, and the equipment 
scattered over town would be all in equal- 
ly good condition, and adequate in every 
particular for the work in the year 1905 
that was expected of it. There would be 
outward evidences, too, that the staff was 
numerically strong enough for the work 
expected of it, and that there were extra. 
men who could be summoned when there 
were heavy calls on the service. 

How do these Warrington conditions 
compare with Hartford? Here, again, I 
do not personally know the postmaster. 
I only know that he is a lawyer and has 
been a judge. Furthermore, I am told 


that he is a Republican, and that this is 


his principal recommendation for the 
office. In an English town one might 
spend one’s whole life without knowing 
the politics of the postmaster. He can 
vote at elections, but he is never seen at 
political meetings ; never serves on a po- 


Mr. Michael Stafford, first class superintendent in 
the surveyor’s department, Liverpool, has been ap- 
pointed postmaster of Wigan im succession to Mr. 
Sparkman, who has received an appointment in the 
South of England.—Manchester Guardian, May 17th, 
190 

Mr. W. Bostock, postmaster at Stoke-on-Trent, 
has been appointed to a similar aolion at York at 
a salary of £600 per annum. Bostock went to 
Stoke three years ago from Geena —Manchester 
Guardian, June sth, 1905. 

The position of postmaster at ah 
comme vacant by the retirement of Mr. J. 
Gregson, has been filled by the Se ail of Mr. 
{; Tuckett, at present postmaster of Burnley.— 

orkshire Post, August sath, 1905. 

The Postmaster General has appointed Mr. A. E, 
Adeney, chief superintendent in the London postal 
service, to be an assistant controller, in succession 
to Mr. T., Briggs, promoted to the position of vice 
controller in the London postal service.—Manchester 
Guardian, August 21st, 1905. 


recently 
W. FP. 
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litical committee; never attends a ward 
caucus, and seldom or never enters a po- 
litical club; and whether he is a Liberal 
or a Conservative is utterly immaterial 
to the constituency he serves, and counts 
for nothing in his promotion. 

I am told that the postmaster in Hart- 
ford was put into office in middle life 
without any previous training or experi- 
ence in post office business; that he 
dropped out for four years during Cleve- 
land’s second administration; and that 
when the Republicans returned to power 
at Washington in 1897, he was once more 
installed in office (simply because he is a 
Republican, and was considered to have 
a claim on some Federal appointment), 
and that he then displaced a Democrat 
who, by general agreement, was the best 
postmaster Hartford has had since it be- 
came a city of its present importance. 

All this seems incomprehensible to one 
like me, who in earlier life was much in 
contact with the English Civil Service, 
especially with the Post Office. But what 
impresses me as still more remarkable 
has yet to be related. The postmaster in 
Hartford is also president of the gas 
company! In England I should as soon 
expect to hear that the postmaster was a 
bishop, or a Member of Parliament, or 
commander of a war cruiser as that he 
was president of a gas company, or, in 
fact, engaged in any other line of busi- 
ness than the Post Office. 

Such a combination of offices in Eng- 
land is not permitted, for obvious rea- 
sons. It is regarded as against public 
policy that a postmaster should engage in 
any business, because his official position 
might be used to give him undue advan- 
tages over his competitors, and might 
bring him and the Post Office into nasty 
complications. It is also expected that a 
man who enters the Post Office serv- 
ice intends to make it his career. He is 
paid on this basis; the security of tenure 
and the pension system rest on this idea 
of exclusive service; and, moreover, the 
Post Office insists on having all the work- 
ing time of its employes. 

It came as a shock to me when I was 
told that the Hartford Post Office also 
ran the local gas company. It had never 
occurred to me that there could be any 
connection between the Post Office and 
the gas company. In England one is 
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the function of the Central Government, 
and the other of the municipality; and 
both are better done than in this country, 
if Hartford may be taken as typical of 
American cities. 

President Roosevelt will not be dis- 
posed to question Gladstone’s contention 
that the civilization of a nation—its gov- 
ernmental civilization—can be tested by 
its Post Office. It affords a daily test 
which the people can apply, and which 
the visitor from abroad can most easily 
make. No American, however, would 
like the mail service to be taken as the 
standard of American civilization. Un- 
der present conditions it would not be a 
fair test, for the post office is twenty 
years behind American civilization, as ex- 
emplified in the schools and educational 
institutions, the libraries, the transport 
system and all the great industries. In 
these America leads the world as obvious- 
ly as she lags behind in the Post Office. 

The hampering conditions at Washing- 
ton which confront the President come 
to mind whenever reform and extension 
of the Post Office services are suggested. 
Still I am convinced that if President 
Roosevelt determined that his last term 
should be memorable for an uplift in the 
Post Office he could accomplish it; for a 
reform within the lines I have indicated 
—a reform aiming only at good and ef- 
ficient fulfilment of the work the post 
office now professes to undertake— 
could antagonize no great vested interest 
—not even the express or the telegraph 
companies. 

To set up in every American city a 
post office such as I have described in 
England ; to cut the Post Office complete- 
ly out of local politics and to promote 
postmasters according to merit from 
small cities to larger ones—might antag- 
onize the local politicians and disgruntle 
Senators at Washington, who dispense 
post office patronage. But whose good 
opinion is permanently worth most to the 
President—that of the politicians, or that 
of the country at large, which the Post 
Office is intended to serve? One point 
is certain. Things cannot go on everlast- 
ingly as they are, and President Roose- 
velt might as well have the credit—the 
historic credit—of bringing up the Post 
Office service generally to the level of 
American civilization. 

Hartrorp, Conn. 























The Grouse of the Desert 





BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


AuTHoR oF “Our FEeEaTHERED GAME,” ETC. 


VAST area in the Western part 
A of the United States was indi- 

cated on the maps of our earlier 
geographies with smali dots across 
which were printed the words “the 
American desert.” Similar dots ap- 
peared on the map of Africa to indicate 
the great Sahara and the youthful mind 
was led to believe that the two deserts 
were alike—vast sandy wastes, which 
were evidenced by the dots. The Ameri- 
can desert was not well defined. The 
dots were distributed liberally over the 
region east of the Rocky Mountains and 
included the great plains which are cov- 
ered with the wild shrub, the artemisia, 
familiarly known as sage-brush. The 
plains, which are overgrown with the wild 
sage, extend from Western Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas to the Rocky 
Mountains. In some of the valleys of the 
mountains the sage grows abundantly 
and the area of the shrub extends to the 
eastern portions of the Pacific States, 
and south into Arizona and New Mexico. 
The distribution of the “sage cock” or 
“sage hen,” the grouse of the desert, is 
identical with the distribution of the sage. 
This grouse feeds largely upon the leaves 
of the sage, which seems necessary for 
its existence. 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


“Cock of the Plains” is the name given 
to this bird by the explorers Lewis and 
Clark, who discovered it. It is the larg- 
est grouse in America and is second in 
size only to the great capercailzie of 
Europe. It measures from two to three 
feet and weighs from two to three times 
as much as the pinnated grouse or com- 
mon prairie hen. It is a very handsome 
bird, protectively marked with gray, 
white and black, and on the shoulder 
there is a peculiar tuft of white feathers, 
which seems to have been caused by the 
wearing off of the outer feathers by the 
sage-brush which allows the white feath- 
ers underneath to show. This at least 
was the explanation given by the taxi- 
dermist in North Dakota who mounted a 
fine cock for the writer. Thé general 
appearance of the bird is gray and it 
harmonizes well with the alkaline soil 
and the gray-green bushes, and is easily 
lost to the eye when it decides to vanish 
in the sage. A large black patch under- 
neath is a distinguishing mark of the 
bird. The sage grouse, like the other 
grouse and all other game birds protec- 
tively marked, relies for its safety upon 
concealment rather than flight, and is, 
therefore, a better game bird than the 
bright plumaged pheasants, which rely 
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largely upon their remarkably active legs, 
and are, on this account, most exasperat- 
ing to well-trained setters and pointers. 
The gray appearance of the bird sug- 
gested the nickname “the sage hen,” 
given to the dust-covered woman in Mr. 
Janvier’s recent story before she had de- 
scended from the stage upon her arrival 
at a frontier town. “And the name 
stuck,” very properly, since the woman, 
like the grouse, no doubt, “harmonized” 
with the dusty sage. 

The word desert is forbidding. It 
suggests the hardship and danger inci- 
dent to vast hot, sandy plains, devoid of 
vegetation and water. The plains where 
the sage grouse lives are vast in extent, 
but they are elevated and are often swept 
by cool breezes from the mountains, which 
are always in sight in some direction, ex- 
cepting from their extreme eastern lim- 
its. The wide, undulating, unfenced 
fields are covered with the gray-green 
shrubs which cast their purple shadows 
on the white alkaline soil. The sage 
plains are really very beautiful. Far 
away on the horizon, a mere line of blue, 
or high and near at hand, according to 
the place where the camp is placed, are 
the ever-present mountains, with snow 
flashing on their crests in midsummer. 
In many places the so-called bad lands, 
with outlying detached buttes of fantastic 
form, add to the beauty of the scene. The 
buttes of the Green River region, Wyo- 
ming, and those of the upper Missouri 
in Montana would well repay a visit with- 
out the game. Many domes, spires and 
pinnacles surmount these strange hills. 
Rock layers project like cornices, and the 
layers of conglomerate, eroded out, re- 
semble at a little distance the carvings of 
ancient temples. One outlying butte in 
the Green River region is called Church 
Butte, from its resemblance to an old 
cathedral. While shooting sage grouse 
near this butte we observed that the 
ground was strewn with moss agates, 
and, dismounting, soon made a large col- 
lection of these flints, one of which had 
been fashioned by an Indian for his ar- 
row-point, and had no doubt winged its 
way toward an antelope, or, possibly, a 
human enemy. 

The camp of the sage grouse hunter is 
usually pitched beside a stream which is- 
sues from the mountains, and which fur- 
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nishes the brook trout for breakfast. The 
writer has tried many such camps near 
the main range and at the base of the out- 
lying groups of mountains, the Big 
Horns, the Uintas, the Rosebud, the 
Wasatch, the Wolf Mountains and others, 
and can recommend them all. The 
method of pursuit is attractive. It is a 
merry canter from the camp to the plains 
and until a flock of grouse is seen upon 
the ground, or more often in the air, as 
they go whirring away from the horse’s 
feet. From a running horse the writer 
once brought down a flying cock and es- 
tablished a reputation with the guides as 
a marksman with the “scatter-gun.” The 
usual way, however, is to draw rein when 
the game is found, and either to shoot 
from the saddle or dismount and walk up 
to the birds. The grouse lie well to the 
dogs, and dogs are sometimes taken out 
from the army garrisons, but we often 
found the birds sufficiently abundant to 
make good bags without the aid of dogs. 
The horses of the Western plains all stand 
firing and remain where they are left, 
without hitching, when the reins are 
tossed over their heads. Some horses.will 
follow the shooter about like a retrieving 
dog. I used such an animal one season 
in Wyoming, and became very much at- 
tached to him. We were shooting with- 
out dogs, and the horse often indicated 
the presence of the game by his nervous 
action before we could see the birds on 
the ground or before they took wing. I 
often made ready at the suggestion of 
the horse, and took the shot from the sad- 
dle as the birds arose. Upon one occa- 
sion the horse raised his head just as the 
gun was discharged and several pellets 
of shot passed through his ears. From 
that time on his nervousness increased 
and he was even more serviceable as a 
pointer, but not nearly so “steady to 
wing.” 

When the birds are quite tame they 
are sometimes seen running ahead of the 
horse, but when they have been much 
shot at and are wild they exhibit a re- 
markable ability to hide in the brush. 

The flight of the sage cock is strong 
and well sustained. He can easily fly a 
mile or more, alternately whirring and 
sailing on extended wings like the other 
grouse. His “whirr” upon arising from 
the gound is something wonderful. Any 











one who has flushed the ruffed grouse 
(miscalled “partridge” in New England 
and “pheasant” in the West and South) 
can form an idea of the noise made by the 
sage cock when told that the bird is three 
times as big as the grouse of the woods 
and that the noise is proportionate. 

The sage grouse never fly to the trees 
or seek the cover of the woods. The 
shooting, like that of “chicken shooting”’ 
on the prairie, is done in the open. The 
marks are large, the misses few, and a 
bag of these great fowls soon becomes 
a burden, especially if a few “jack” hares 
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grouse. This is always true of young 
sage grouse when they are feeding on 
grasshoppers. As they grow older and 
partake more freely of the sage, there is 
a slight flavor of the shrub which is by 
no means objectionable. Old birds, late 
in the year, when feeding entirely on the 
sage, taste more strongly of it, just as the 
“partridge” tastes of resinous buds when 
he feeds upon them late in the season. 
Early in the autumn the sage grouse 
“pack” or gather into large flocks like 
the prairie grouse. They are then more 
often seen on the ground and are much 
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are added to it. A very few birds will 
supply an ordinary camp. It was the 
writer’s good fortune upon several of his 
Western trips to have the escort of 
troops; the camps were large. An or- 
derly or two carried the game, and the 
killing of many birds was justifiable, since 
the soldiers accepted them as an agreeable 
change from trout, the venison of elk and 
the black-tailed deer and the ever-present 
bacon. 

I had been prepared to dislike the sage 
cock by the ornithologists who are ar- 
rayed against it, all saying that it tastes 
too strongly of the sage to be palatable. 
I was agreeably surprised, therefore, to 
find the flesh of the birds sweet, tender 
and as delicious as that of the other 


the Sage Cock. 


wilder. The whole “pack” usually arises 
when far out of gun range with a roar of 
wings suggesting a tempest, and the birds 
at this season fly great distances before 
alighting. We were lost one evening in 
Montana (my companion being a soldier 
who was detailed to accompany me 
afield), when shortly after sundown we 
rode into one of the great packs of grouse 
which were sleeping on the ground. 
Every bush within a hundred yards or 
more seemed to send forth its bird with a 
deafening roar of wings. The noise in 
the stillness of evening seemed louder 
than usual, and was most alarming for an 
instant in the half light until I learned 
what it was. My escort was not nearly so 
valiant or so brave after dark as he was 
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when we went forth in the morning and 
he told me of his valiant deeds. He had 
just been expressing his fears for our 
safety, admitting that he did not know 
where we were, and the outburst of the 
birds proved so terrifying that he sud- 
denly forgot he hada gun. Three black- 
tailed deer which:met us face to face a 
little later gave us another start, but I 
managed to fire a broadside at them as 
they disappeared. It was midnight be- 
fore we found our camp. The pursuit of 
the sage cock is no longer attended with 
any danger. The habitat of the bird is, as 
I have observed, strangely beautiful and 
picturesque. I commend this sport to the 
sportsmen who travel West to California. 
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It will well repay any one to stop over a 
few days to visit the sage plains and shoot 
the sage cock. As to the place? The 
country known as the Green River coun- 
try in Wyoming is as picturesque and in- 
teresting as any on the Union Pacific 
route. In the Yellowstone and upper 
Missouri country the sage grouse were 
abundant a few years ago near the sta- 
tions on the Northern Pacific Railway. 
I learn, with regret, that the birds are 
being exterminated in many places, just 
as the other game has been exterminated 
throughout America. A great mistake is 
made, since the birds of the desert are 
worth more than the land. 


Center Moricues, Long Island. 


England Since the Making of Peace 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


article than by telling my American 

readers something about the cordial 
feeling of admiration which prevailed all 
over this country for the successful ef- 
forts of President Roosevelt to restore the 
peace of the world. I called attention in 
a former article to the emphasis which 
King Edward had given in his speech at 
the close of the Parliamentary session to 
his commendation of the President’s con- 
duct, and to the fact that the King had 
assigned to the President the full and ex- 
clusive merit of the initiative efforts to 
restore peace between Russia and Japan. 
At that time the project was still only a 
project, but now that a full success has 
made it an accomplished triumph it is 
most gratifying to find that nobody any- 
where seems disposed to set up a rival 
claimant for the honor of having origi- 
nated the movement. One might have 
expected to hear that this or that conti- 
nental sovereign, this or that European 
statesman, had suggested the peace con- 
ference at an earlier moment than that 
chosen by President Roosevelt, but I am 
glad to say that, so far as I know, no 
such claim has been made. All thru these 
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islands the general conviction is that to 
the initiative of President Roosevelt the 





peace conference is wholly due. The gen- 
eral conviction, too, seems to be that the 
success of that effort must make the way 
more easy for peace-seeking diplomatic 
intervention in future wars. 

There is not by any means the same 
general concurrence of opinion in Eng- 
land with regard to the alliance between 
the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of Japan. The news was suddenly 
sprung upon us that the treaty of alliance 
with Japan had just been extended to 
something much beyond its original lim- 
its. At first the treaty merely provided 
that if any other state besides Russia 
should make war against Japan, England 
would be pledged to come to Japan’s res- 
cue by force of arms. Now, however, it 
is made known that a new treaty of alli- 
ance has been entered into between Eng- 
land and Japan, and that the agreement 
it contains engages that England shall 
come to the rescue of Japan in the same 
decided and vigorous manner if even any 
one power should hereafter make war 
upon the Japanese. The British public, 
the British constituencies, and the Impe- 
rial Parliament have had no more to do 
with the making of this treaty than have 
the American readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and we may safely anticipate that at 














the earliest moment during the next Par- 
liamentary session the Conservative Gov- 
ernment will be called upon to propound 
their justification for their sudden and 
unauthenticated entrance into such an 
agreement. I have heard many English- 
men declare that under all these condi- 
tions the only statesman who comes out 
of the whole peace arrangements with 
entire credit and honor to himself and his 
country is President Roosevelt. I know 
that many public organizations in the 
British Islands have already forwarded 
addresses of congratulation to the Presi- 
dent on his noble work. I have good 
reason also to know that many English- 
men who never ventured in their lives 
before to address a private letter to an 
American President have sent across the 
Atlantic their personal messages of con- 
gratulation and thanks to Theodore 
Roosevelt. Apart from all other consid- 
erations, there is much to rejoice at in the 
fact that such demonstrations as these 
must effectively tend to strengthen the 
growing feeling of friendship and broth- 
erhood between the British people and 
the people of the United States. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s initiative has shown us 
at all events how sincere and disinterested 
peacemakers, who have no concern them- 
selves in a war, can become the instru- 
ments of restoring peace to the world. 
The present is therefore an epoch of the 
highest importance in the world’s history. 

But in the meantime what is to come 
of the existing Conservative Govern- 
ment here? That is the question which 
we are asking ourselves every day. All 
the recent bye-elections have told more 
and more heavily against the Conserva- 
tives, and the latest of all, that of the 
Elgin Burghs, in Scotland, has nearly 
doubled the number of votes by which 
the Liberals have for a long time back 
held the representation of the constitu- 
ency. A general election would most 
certainly now or at any time near to the 
present return the Liberals to power by 
a large majority. But then the return 
of the Liberals to power might not un- 
der present conditions prove by any 
means as welcome to all genuine Lib- 
erals as it must be under ordinary con- 
ditions. The Liberals are still greatly 


divided among themselves, and it is not 
certain, or even so far as one can judge 
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probable, that the Irish National Party 
would be able to give the next Liberal 
Government a cordial support. The 
present leader of the Liberal Party, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, is unques- 
tionably a sincere Home Ruler, but many 
of his colleagues are not disposed to take 
a firm stand on that battle-ground, while 
some of them are positively unwilling to 
lend any help to the Irish National cause. 
The moment a Liberal Government 
comes into power the question of Home 
Rule will be pressed forward by the 
Irish National Party in the House of 
Commons, and it is not probable that any 
Liberal administration will be sent into 
office with so strong a majority as to 
make it able to get on without the sup- 
port of the Irish National members. If 
the leading men of the Liberal Party 
could all regard the whole question with 
the statesmanlike judgment and resolve 
shown by such of them as Campbell- 
Bannerman, John Morley, James Bryce, 
and some others; could see that Home 
Rule for Ireland is one of the future’s 
absolute certainties and would act ac- 
cordingly, we should then undoubtedly 
have after the next general election a 
Liberal Party which could carry all be- 
fore it in the House of Commons. Such 
a Government would at once introduce 
a Home Rule measure on the principles 
of that last brought in by Gladstone, and 
would be sure to carry the measure 
thru the representative chamber by 
an overwhelming majority. Then it 
would pass to the House of Lords and 
the House of Lords would reject it 
promptly. But then we know what 
would inevitably come to pass if the 
Liberal Government were to persevere 
with their work. We know what has 
come to pass at every crisis when the 
House of Lords found itself in continu- 
ing opposition to the House of Commons 
and the majority of the constituencies. 
The House of Lords has always given 
way and the measure of reform has been 
carried. So it will be with the Home 
Rule measure. The coming Liberal ad- 
ministration will only have to persevere 
for a session or two and the triumph 
will be accomplished. 

A great movement, certain before long 
to take organized form, is much talked of 
in England for a complete change in our 
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railway system. By this [ do not mean a 
change in the construction of our railway 
lines or in the fitting up of our railway 
carriages, in the rate of speed or the num- 
ber of stations, but in the ownership of 
the whole railway property. The idea is 
that the State in some form or other 
should become the owner of all the rail- 
ways in these islands, and that the rail- 
ways should be worked for the benefit of 
the public and not for the benefit of rail- 
way directors and shareholders. We 
have seen rapid and immense changes 
made in this direction of late years in the 
conditions of public companies. The 
municipal institutions of these countries 
have been growing more and more into 
ruling power for the control and direc- 
tion of what must be regarded as strictly 
public interest. The local communities, in 
fact, have obtained legal power to man- 
age their own public affairs themselves 
and for the direct benefit of the public. 
There are Councils which own and man- 
age the lines of river steamers starting 
from and returning to the port which be- 
longs to the jurisdiction of the elected 
councillors. There are Councils which 
have started short lines of local railways. 
These changes are the result of the recent 
alterations in our laws which tend every- 
where to confide the management of local 
affairs entirely to the hands of the lpcal 
representative bodies. These local repre- 
sentative bodies are the creation of laws 
passed by the supreme ruling body—that 
is to say, the Sovereign and the Parlia- 
ment—and therefore it is contended that 
it would be only one step forward in the 
same direction if the supreme ruling 
power were to buy up all the existing 
railway companies and to give the future 
management of our whole railway sys- 
tem into the hands of the State itself, 
working for the general benefit of the 
community. The result sought for by 
this change would be that the railway 
system should for the future be worked 
in the interests of the public altogether, 
and no longer in the interest of the rail- 
way companies and their directors and 
shareholders. The whole project is sure 


to engage before long a large and wide- 
spread public support, and may well be 
regarded as likely to come to success, and 
thus to open an entirely new era in the 
history of our railway system. 
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Literature has been showing much ac- 
tivity this autumn. It would seem as if 
the lull which has taken place in po- 
litical affairs caused by the cessation of 
the war and by the absence of parlia- 
mentary excitement has given a new op- 
portunity and a new stimulus to the pro- 
duction of books. We have lately had 
some remarkable novels by well known 
writers. One of these I have already 
mentioned, “The Maid of the River,” by 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. I mentioned the 
publication of this book in my last INn- 
DEPENDENT article, but it had only then 
just come out, and I had not had time 
to give it anything much beyond a mere 
announcement. It well deserves, how- 
ever, a more thoro examination. The 
book is published by John Long, of Lon- 
don, and it is described on its title page 
as “An Australian Girl’s Love Story.” 
Mrs. Campbell Praed is always most 
happy in her Australian stories, and this 
latest seems to me the most successful 
and the most artistic of any she has yet. 
given to the world. Its scenes are laid 
in Queensland, the province where Mrs. 
Campbell Praed was born and brought 
up, and it seems from its first chapters 
and all thruout to bring the reader into 
the very atmosphere of Australasia. 
There is something almost marvelous in 
the artistic skill which enables her with- 
out any long and elaborate descriptions 
to make us feel that we are looking upon 
the very scenes and the very people 
thus brought to our notice. I shall not 
attempt to tell the story, preferring 
much to leave the readers to follow it 
for themselves, and shall only say that 
it is a love story which, despite of many 
difficulties and crosses, ends happily for 
the lovers. In many of Mrs. Campbell 
Praed’s Australian novels we are shown 
principally the Australia of what may be 
called society, the Australia of city life 
and of organized and flourishing com- 
munities; but in this latest novel we 
have the Australia of the bush and the 
plain and the struggling existence of 
those who have to make their living in 
the mining regions and on the plains and 
the rivers. The young heroine, Nunaina, 
or “Nuni,” as she is familiarly called by 
her friends, seems to me quite a fresh 
creation even in Australian romance, and 
the reader soon begins to regard her as 














a living creature moving in his very 
presence. Mrs. Campbell Praed has 
been a great traveler in her time. She 
has lived for the longer part of her life 
in London, but she has seen all the for- 
eign countries which English women 


usually visit and she has seen many | 


countries with which English women 
are not usually acquainted. She has vis- 
ited India and China; has made two 
visits to Japan; has twice made the cir- 
cuit of the whole globe. She is, there- 
fore, all the better qualified to bring out 
into clear relief those peculiarities of 
Australasian scenery and life which dis- 
tinguish the Australian regions from 
other lands and other atmospheres. She 
is a most active literary worker, and I 
see that Messrs. Chatto & Windus al- 
ready announce the publication of a new 
novel by her which is to appear soon 
and is to be called “The Lost Earl of 
Ellan,” another story of the Australian 
bush life and of the northern coast 
of Queensland. I have not yet seen the 
book, but shall probably have something 
more to say of it in my next article. 
Miss Helen Mathers, the well-known 
authoress of “Comin’ Thru the Rye” and 
many other novels, has chosen a most in- 
teresting subject for her new story, “The 
Ferryman,” published by Messrs. Me- 
thuen & Co. The question raised in this 
novel is whether it is morally justi- 
fiable to release sufferers from painful 
and incurable maladies at their own wish 
and thus relieve them at once from suf- 
fering and from life. The hero of the 
story, who tells the tale himself, has 
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been. compelled to give up a promising 
career in the army because of growing 
deafness. He meets in a voyage to New 
York a millionaire, who after the sad 
death of his wife becomes convinced that 
hopeless sufferers should be released from 
life at their own deliberate choice. Cap- 
tain Ravenal is at first unwilling to help 
toward such an end. Ravenal meets on 
the same voyage a beautiful and most 
fascinating American girl, with whom he 
straightway falls in love. This Huldah 
Rimmon is one of a wonderfully clever 
family living in Brooklyn, and is herself 
a marvellous portrait painter. She paints 
Captain Ravenal’s portrait and they meet 
often, but she does not let him see that 
she loves him, and he leaves her for the 
time. There is a picturesque description 
early in the story of the view from 
Brooklyn Bridge at night, and it is on 
Brooklyn Bridge that the hero and he- 
roine meet in the last chapter of the 
story. Meanwhile Captain Ravenal, be- 
lieving that Huldah will never return his 
love, devotes himself to the millionaire’s 
scheme—but we must not tell any more 
of the story—of how “The Ferryman” 
ceases to believe in the moral right of the 
millionaire’s scheme, and how he meets 
Huldah again on Brooklyn Bridge. The 
novel is interesting from first to last, and 
the love story is most charming. 

Messrs. Methuen have also published 
a new novel by Mr. Percy White, of 
whose story, “The System,” I wrote not 
long ago. His new book is called “The 


Patient Man,” and I hope to write about 


it in my next article. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 














The Impressions of an Aeronaut 


BY WILFRID DE FONVIELLE 


[The author of the following article is a well-known French popularizer of science, who 


has devoted his attention especially to meteorology and ballooning. 
In March, 1858, he was two whole days in the air, remaining all the time 
In February, 1869, he went 54 miles in 35 minutes. During the 


were remarkable. 
above the environs of Paris. 


Some of his ascensions 


siege of Paris, he was very active in military ballooning and did the young republican gov- 


ernment great service by his wide knowledge of aerial navigation. 
volumes and a contributor to the Paris Temps on all questions of science. 


He is the author of many 
The characteris- 


tic portrait of him given below is from the painting by Miss Anna E. Klumpke, the Ameri- 
can artist, exhibited in this year’s Paris Salon.—EbpirTor.] 


ENECA, in his “De Natura Rerum,” 
S well describes the impressions which 

the balloonist feels as he goes “wan- 
dering among the stars, while he sees 
passing beneath him the palaces of kings 
and the cabins of the peasant.” In the 
presence of the majesty of nature as seen 
in the clouds, it is impossible for the vir- 
tuous mind not to look with contempt on 
the vanity of the distinctions of which 
common mortals are so fond, and not’ to 
be cured of the sin of pride, which is the 
capital failing of the learned. However 
admirable may be the discoveries made, 
especially in recent times, in the fields of 
physics, chemistry and astronomy, they 
sink into insignificance when we think of 
what remains to be known. And a sail 
thru the heavens is a grand revelation of 
our ignorance! The great Arago has well 
said : 


“The cyclopedia of knowledge is immense. 
It would fill many volumes. But that of igno- 
rance would be still greater. The shelves of 
no library would be ample enough to give it 
hospitality.” 

I say it advisedly, without fear that 
my enthusiasm will be charged with exag- 
geration—aerostatics possesses the magic 
power that superstition attributed to thé 
fairies of the Middle Ages. It broadens 
all the problems that it touches. Surely 
no astronomer can carry in his pocket a 
telescope which will permit Professor 
Pickering to discover daily the new sat- 
ellites of Jupiter. But a balloon will carry 
in its basket an aeronaut who, when he 
gets in the absolutely pure sky, can feast 
his eyes on stars that never reach, or 
reach but dimly, the best observatories on 
the earth. Bolides, the aurora borealis, 
twilight effects, can there be studied un- 
der ideal conditions. 

The dangers of ballooning—they are 
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not so great as the general public imag- 
ines.. When for the first time an intelli- 
gent man puts his foot into the basket of 
a balloon, he knows, or should know, that 
he does not run any very great risk if he 
has a good aeronaut in command. Count 
Henry de la Vaulx, who visited America 
during the St. Louis Exhibition last year, 
has made over a hundred ascensions, 
most of them very long, and he holds the 
record for distance and the time spent in 
the air. A voyage without a hitch from 
Paris to Moscow, at a speed double that 
of an express, may be considered no ordi- 
nary performance. And this is what 
Count de la Vaulx has done. Nor has he 
ever had an accident, not even a scratch. 
I might cite many similar examples to 
show that ballooning is not a dangerous 
sport. For instance, M. Emile Carton, 
whose has made ascensions in America; 
the director of the Vienna Aero Club, and 
his son Hermann, the author of an excel- 
lent book entitled “Four Thousand 
Leagues in the Air’—they and many 
others have safely “sailed thru the air” 
and are none the worse for the adventure. 

Now let us glance for a moment at 
some of the positive pleasures of balloon- 
ing. He who enters a car for the first 
time is especially attracted by the ap- 
pearance of the clouds. He immediately 
turns away his attention from the earth. 
His eye is charmed by the richness of the 
forms and colors which he sees about 
him and which vary with automobile 
rapidity. I have never known “a passen- 
ger of the skies,” who was not carried 
away by the wonderful brightness about 
him. And yet, the deserted earth has 
also its charms. You are interested in 
studying the different forms of the sur- 
face in different spots, and the physiog- 
nomy of the various regions fixes itself 
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in the memory in most wonderful fash- Getting started is often beset with as 
ion. Practiced aeronauts get so that they many dangers as landing under difficul- 
can recognize districts over which they ties, when, for instance, the wind is 
have once passed. This faculty explains strong and the balloon big. Even the 
the instinct of the carrier-pigeons. best aeronauts will do foolish things at 





























Wilfrid de Fonvielle. 
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this moment. Their mind is often con- 
cerned with the length of the coming voy- 
age, or the rapidity in which they hope to 
make it, rather than with the more prosaic 
matter of getting well off on their way. 
I remember when, in 1875, Duruof and I 
went up at Rouen, we wanted to make a 
remarkable ascension and not come down 
till Russia was reached. So we had 
filled our basket with ballast, which was 
disastrous, for it so weighed us down 
that we caught in the branches of the 
neighboring trees when we tried to rise, 
the silken envelope was torn, and we were 
thrown into the Seine. Fortunately a 
rowboat was at hand, and we were saved 
from a dangerous ducking. But today, 
thanks to the sheds built for the steering- 
balloons, an ascension can be made in 
safety, even in the midst of a storm. It 
would be a great thing for the progress of 
ballooning in America if you were to 
build sheds of this kind in the parks of 
some of your great cities. 

When the start is accomplished 
smoothly, you observe a most singular 
phenomenon. You seem to be standing 
still yourself, while the earth recedes from 
you. The diminution of objects on the 
surface of the earth, which is at first very 
rapid, is the only thing that shows you 
that you are leaving terra firma, and soon 
you go floating through space without 
feeling the least movement or motion. The 
physiological explanation of this phe- 
nomenon is simple. It is of the same na- 
ture as that produced when one travels by 
rail and one sees the objects on the sur- 
face of the ground moving in the opposite 
direction from that of the train. 

But it is not so easy to explain another 
and more material phenomenon—the ab- 
solute absence of vertigo when one looks 
down on the earth from the basket of a 
balloon. Persons who cannot look down 
from the top of a monument, a bridge 
or a house, can gaze down from a bal- 
loon car without the least feeling of diz- 
ziness of any kind. How is this effect 
to be explained?. I tried to answer this 
question in my “Manual of Aérial Navi- 
gation,” published some fifteen years 
ago. But I will not now weary my 
readers by going into the subject here, 
and only remark that the two facts just 
stated—the lack-of-all disagreeable mo- 
tion and the absence of vertigo—doubt- 
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less explain why ballooning is growing 
so popular with the fair six. 

Even during the early days of aero- 
statics, when the practice was considered 
exceedingly dangerous, women did not 
hesitate to make ascensions, and some 
even won distinction in the profession, 
such as Madame Blanchard, Blanche 
Garneron, Madame Pouteror, Sophie 
Godard and Madame Duruof. More 
than one fine lady has taken part in bal- 
loon contésts.and several female aero- 
nauts have made remarkable ascensions. 
To the Duchess of Uzés belongs much 
of the honor of having got her sex in- 
terested in ballooning, a kind of sport 
which is especially feminine, the nearest 
approach to the flight of the bird. 
Among the passengers taken by the 
“Lebaudy” on its different trips were 
many ladies, who did not hesitate to run 
the much more serious risks attending 
a voyage in a balloon propelled by an 
aerién motor.. Nor are American women 
behind their European sisters in this 
particular. The first astronomer who 
has left the earth to study the stars in 
a balloon was a woman, and an Amer- 
ican one to boot. I refer to Mrs. Doro- 
thea Klumpke-Roberts, of San Francisco, 
Doctor of Mathematics of the University 
of Paris and long connected with the 
Paris Observatory. In 1898 she went 
up in a balloon to observe the falling 
stars, and later made two other ascen- 
sions for the same purpose, accompanied 
by her sister, the artist, painter of the 
portrait published with this article. 

That the popularity of. ballooning is 
increasing there can be no doubt. I do 
not think I exaggerate the facts when I 


‘estimate that 700 or 800 voyages are 


now made annually. The members of 
the Paris Aéro Club alone made more 
than 200 last year. Their grounds at St. 
Cloud, near Paris, are provided with a 
shed, such as is suggested above, so that 
a balloon can. be inflated, no matter 
what the weather may be, and a start 
made under the best conditions. 

But let me go more into particulars 
as regards the pleasures of ballooning. 
I wish especially to say a word about the 
charm of night ascensions when there is 
no moon and when the ascension is made 
in~- thickly populated -regions, like the 
environs of Paris. Then the celestial 
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constellations are not alone worthy of 
attention; the lights on the earth rival 
them in brightness. You then are struck 
as never before by the power of the elec- 
tric light, which is visible at an immense 
distance. M. Camille Flammarion, who 
had the happy inspiration to make his 
wedding journey in a balloon, says he 
can never forget how he was dazzled by 
these two’sorts of light. 

A moonlight night has beauties of its 
own. Its brightness is reflected on the 
surface of the clouds, which are some- 
times like great mountains, whose pro- 
files stand out clear-cut in a most won- 
derful way, while the balloon goes wind- 
ing along in these misty valleys. Then 
getting out into the pure air, you see the 
constellations blaze forth with an in- 
tensity that is almost overpowering. The 
number of the stars is unbelievable. The 
volume of those we know has increased 
to such a degree that the dog-star be- 
comes as bright as Venus when she is 
seen from the earth. Some of the nebule 
are so clear that they look like distant 
gas-jets. The bolides are really terrify- 
ing. You seem to hear them explode, 
and it is not perfectly sure that you do 
not, for the balloon, with its sails spread, 
fills the office of a big ear trumpet float- 
ing in air. It catches as well the noises 
from the earth, the last of which, as 
heard by the aeronaut, being the whis- 
tling of the locomotives and the barking 
of dogs: 

I once left Paris in a balloon with Du- 
ruof, going in a southeast direction. We 
were well above the clouds and were sail- 
ing quietly over the plains surrounding 
Orleans, when we heard the rumble of an 
express train, the sound much resembling 
breakers on the sea shore. Under or- 
dinary circumstances it is easy to distin- 
guish the two sounds. But this time the 
distant roar continued so long—did not 
cease in fact—that I began to get nervous. 
“It may be,” I finally remarked to Du- 
ruof, “that the wind has changed and we 
are going toward the ocean. Wouldn’t 
we do well to go down a bit and see where 
we are?” He listened a few moments, 
and then said: “Perhaps you are right,” 
and he seized the cord of the valve, which 
quickly brought us below the clouds, so 
that we could make out just where we 
It happened that we were follow- 


were. 
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ing the line of the Paris-Lyons Railway, 
accompanied by an express which was 
going in the same direction that we 
were and at about the same speed. 

Another sound that reaches you in the 
sky is the striking of the church clocks 
when you are passing over them. This 
used to convey very useful information to 
the aeronaut sailing on his “trackless 
course.” When local time prevailed the 
church chimes would give me the longi- 
tude of my balloon, for my watch was 
running on Paris time. But the intro- 
duction of standard time has changed all 
this, unfortunately for the balloonist. I 
once had in mind the idea of preparing 
an atlas in which I intended marking all 
the church steeples in systematic order. 
With this document in my basket, I 
would always know in which direction I 
was moving when ballooning in France. 

A balloon trip is often a fine lesson in 
physical geography. In November, 1870, 
I went from Paris to Louvain in a bal- 
loon, and for the first time fully appreci- 
ated the fund of information one can col- 
lect concerning the general character of 
the region over which one is passing. It 
was not necessary to look on the map to 
see when we were entering Belgium. The 
villages were nearer together, the roads 
more numerous, the trees more robust 
and the fields greener. I have had simi- 
lar experiences in my various ascensions 
in the Alps, in Italy, England and in 
different parts of my own country. 
One’s geographical education can never 
be perfect without a wide ballooning ex- 
perience. 

There is also a hygienic side to aero- 
nautics. If I were rich enough, I would 
never let three months pass by without 
going up in a balloon, if for no other rea- 
son than to drive from my lungs the bad 
air which had accumulated there. The 
complete renewal of the air in the cells 
produces an exquisite sensation. Respi- 
ration is accelerated, and consequently 
the mind becomes more active, your 
thoughts are richer and healthier. You 
do not get to heaven, which recedes as 
you mount; but you certainly get nearer 
to God. More than once, as I have float- 
ed along in the mysterious night, lighted 
by the stars, I have seemed to hear the 
celestial music of which Kepler speaks, 
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Roman Society" 


AN extremely interesting period in 
Roman history is treated by Professor 
Dill in this volume. Previously the au- 
thor had described the conditions of Ro- 
man society in the succeeding century, 
but here we have the conflict of good and 
evil, of philosophy and sensuality, of re- 
ligion and superstition, not yet worked 
out to its fatal end in the overthrow of 
the Western Empire, to be succeeded by 
a new Christian Empire of the East. 

The period from Nero to Marcus Au- 
relius opens with the tyranny of one of 
the worst men who ever occupied a 
throne, and ends with the mild rule of a 
Stoic saint. But there was probably no 
great change in the character of the mass 
of the people. The terrible vice had been 
chiefly in the class attached to the Im- 
perial court. They gathered enormous 
wealth by oppression, and were the vic- 
tims of the Emperor’s greed. The 
women of the court rivaled the men in 
debauchery. Extravagance reached the 
highest mark known to human history. 
But yet it was a period of fair govern- 
ment in the country districts of Italy and 
in the provinces. It was the period of the 
building of great cities and splendid tem- 
ples and theaters. The horrible excesses 
of the period of the Terror seemed, with 
the accession of Vespasian, to have so- 
bered the public mind, and Stoic philos- 
ophy, with its doctrine of the brotherhood 
and equality of man, was helped by the 
new Platonism and the renovated pagan- 
ism which attempted a little later to make 
their last stand against the conquering 
Church in the reigns of Julian and Theo- 
dosius. 

Nowhere else can so full and true an 
account be found of the condition of Ro- 
man society at this time as in this admira- 
ble book. Its merit consists in the fact 
that it gathers the scattered material, ac- 
cessible only to the technical classical 
scholar, not found in Greek or Latin lit- 


* Roman Society, from Nera to Marcus Aurelius. 
By Samuel Dill, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in Queen's College Belfast. 8vo, pp. xxii, 639. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $4.00. 
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erature, but recorded in the inscriptions 
on tombstones and other monuments. 
The mass of this material is enormous, 
and this it is which has so helped Pro- 
fessor Ramsay to reconstruct the history 
of Asia Minor. This same service Pro- 
fessor Dill does for social conditions in 
Italy itself. But it must be added that he 
has pieced together with infinite skill the 
suggestions and allusions of the classical 
writers, and has made a special study of 
the Roman Satirists, especially of Apu- 
leius. He has thus been able to do with 
that lubricious writer very much what 
John Milton says of Chrysostom, whose 
diligent reading could cleanse the scur- 
rilities of Aristophanes into the style of a 
rousing sermon. 

The successive chapters of this work 
show. us what was the world of the Satir- 
ists, what that of the freedmen, what was 
the pure circle of the Younger Pliny, how 
Seneca was the philosophic director of 
eager youth, how Apollonius of Tyana, 
Plutarch and Maximus of Tyre were 
philosophic missionaries who could claim 
sudden and permanent conversions. What 
was their New Theology then, what 
were the new superstitions, or the new 
religions, that attempted to find faith and 
life in the East when the Roman pagan- 
ism had lost its right to credence, and 
some support was needed for belief in 
immortality, and Christianity was yet 
held to be a religion only fit for Jews and 
slaves who worshiped an ass on a cross. 
Of much value are those chapters where 
all are interesting, which describe the pre- 
valence of the religion of Isis, that of the 
Magna Mater of Pessinus, and that of 
Mithra. Of these our ordinary his- 
tories and text-books tell us little, but 
they had a much greater influence on 


Christianity than had the worship of 


Zeus and Athene and were much more 
feared. These were great, mysterious 
deities from Egypt and the East. They at- 
tracted those who wanted a sort of mono- 
theism, and who regarded the god wor- 
shiped as only the simulacrum of the di- 
vine Power which he figured. Isis, the’ 
mother with the child Horus, seemed to 
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touch the tenderer instincts, and had much 
the same honor which is now paid to 
the Holy Virgin. It was an age when 
womanhood began to claim its equal 
respect; and so the other cult of. the 
Magna Mater, also a mother with a 
child, but yet a magnificent turret- 
crowned goddess, riding in her chariot 
drawn by lions, found devout worship- 
pers and colleges of strange eunuch- 
priests, and strange initiations and mys- 
teries, and blood-sacrifices, wherein the 
votaries—and an emperor among them 
—were “regenerated” by baptism in the 
blood of a bull, the famous taurobolia. 
And seven initiations did the worship of 
Mithra require, the purest of all the 
forms of pagan worship that antedated 
Christianity. Its vogue spread from 
Persia to Britain, and a multitude of 
beautiful bas-reliefs have been found 
which adorned his shrines, and which 
show us the young, glorious sun-god 
Mithra slaying the bull, who repre- 
sents, in a way Ahriman, while with 
the tauroctonus are the Persian sym- 
bols, the lion, the dog, the snake and 
the scorpion. The Christian Fathers 
thought Mithra-worship a special in- 
vention of the devil, because it so re- 
sembled in its features the Christian 
worship. Our selection of the 25th of 
December as the birthday of our Lord 
was taken from the date when, after the 
winter solstice Mithra begins a new 
course of triumph in the heavens, the 
great festival of his sacred year. In the 
sacraments of Mithra, Tertullian per- 
ceived a diabolic parody of the usages 
of the Church. The neophytes pledged 
their faith, they were baptized with holy 
water, and to the higher grades of in- 
itiation were given sacraments of bread 
and mingled water and wine, which last 
was the original draft of the Haoma, and 
had no real relation to Jewish or Chris- 
tian baptisms. It was against Mithra 
that the Christian Emperors made their 
fiercest assaults. 

To this fascinating book, of unusual 
interest and value, we are glad to direct 
the intelligent reader. We observe that 
W. H. Mallock has already hastened to 
make it his argument and text for a dis- 
course on natural religion; and to many 
readers its most striking feature is its 
contribution to the study of the effort of 
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the philosophic mind to seek a purer 
faith apart from Christianity. 


 ] 
The Committee of Fifty on the 
Liquor Problem 


The Committe of Fifty is no more true 
to its name than the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, for it is not a committee and has 
not fifty members. Nevertheless, if the 
people of the United States had been able 
collectively to select a committee for the 
responsible task of collecting the facts 
about the liquor problem it is not prob- 
able that they would have been able to 
choose a more competent and impartial 
body of scientists, educators, ecclesias- 
tics, economists and men of affairs than 
that which twelve years ago voluntarily 
assumed this work for society. That 
they have been able to collect such a 
large amount of information at an ex- 
pense of $21,500 is a fact worthy of at- 
tention by our legislative commissions. 
The complete results of the investigation 
have been published in four volumes’, 
which must be studied by all who wish to 
understand the factors of the liquor 
problem as it actually exists in the 
United States. These volumes we have 
discussed as they appeared, but it will 


-be convenient to extract a few of 


their conclusions from the volume’ just 
published, which contains a popular 
summary of the whole investigation. It 
is unfortunate that this final volume 
does not make any reference to the ex- 
perience of the last five years, nor to the 
sharp criticism made upon the work of 
the committee. 

The report of the physiological sub- 
committee contains the most original 
matter, for its work was not confined to 
observation and the collection of data, 
but included experimental work such as 
that of Professor Atwater’s with the 
life calorimeter, which has recently in- 


1THE Ligvor Proprem.—Its LeEGIsLaTive ASPECTS. 
a Charles W. Eliot, Seth Low, F. H. Wines and-J. 
. Carter. $1.25. its Economic ASPECTS, by John 
Koren, Carroll P. Wright, Z. R..Brockway, J. G. 
Brooks, E. R. L. Gould, J. F. Jones and H. W. Far- 
num. oe 9 SuBSTITUTES FOR THE Satoon, by F. 
G. Peabody, E. R. L. Gould, Raymond Calkins and 
W. M. Sloane. $1.30. Its ‘PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS, 
by W. O. Atwater, J. S. Billings, H. P. Bowditch, 
R. H. Chittenden and W. H. Welch. $4.50. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

2Tue Liquor Prosrem. A S ary of Investig 
tions Conducted by the Committee of Fifty. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
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creased the extent and exactness of 
our knowledge of the action of 
alcohol on the human system.  Alco- 
hol taken in moderate quantities is 
oxidized and yields.energy like such 
foods as sugar, starch and fats, which it 
can in part replace. Since it contains no 
nitrogen it cannot be used for muscle 
building, like the proteids. A small 
amount of alcoholic beverages stimu- 
lates digestion; a large amount retards. 
The fruit flavors and other ingredients 
in alcoholic liquors are important fac- 
tors in their action, but cheap and adul- 
terated liquors are not more harmful 
than the pure and expensive. Even the 
moderate use of alcoholic drinks just be- 
fore or during physical or mental work 
usually diminishes the total amount of 
work done. 

Under the sub-committee on legisla- 
tive aspects, eight different kinds of 
liquor legislation was studied in as many 
different States. Their main conclu- 
sions are as follows: Prohibition legis- 
lation has abolished the manufacture, 
and in districts where public sentiment 
sustained it has made it hard to obtain 
intoxicants, thus removing temptation 
from the young. The attempt to enforce 
it continuously where there was strong 
opposition have been failures, and have 
often resulted in demoralizing evasions 
and in dangerous centralization of power 
in State authorities. Local option obvi- 
ates some of these difficulties. The 
license system restricts and controls to 
some extent, but it is not certain that 
less liquor is sold. ; 

“Tt cannot be positively affirmed that any one 
kind of liquor legislation has been more suc- 
cessful than another in promoting real tem- 
perance.” “In the present state of legislation, 
different laws must be judged by their prac- 
tical effect, and not by the ethical theory on 
which they rest.” 

The sub-committee on the economic 
aspects of the liquor problem found that 
33 per cent. of the paupers in almshouses 
were brought to their condition by the 
personal use of liquor and 10 per cent. 
from the intemperate habits of others. 
Intemperance figures as one of the causes 
of crime in 50 per cent. of the 13,400 
convicts in prisons and penitentiaries 
examined, and as a first cause in 31 
per cent. In economic forces, such as 
the increasing tendency of employers and 
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of labor unions to require sobriety on the 
part of employees and members they find 
the most effective allies to the moral 
agencies attacking the evils of the liquor 
traffic. 

The Ethical Sub-Committee base their 
hope of permanent improvement in the 
existing conditions entirely upon the re- 
demption of human nature by the re- 
generation of the individual. All 
remedial legislation and other advocated 
reforms are merely palliative, and their 
effect is so dependent upon the varying 
industrial, racial, economic and social 
conditions as to make the problem a 
local one. The most efficient tem- 
perance reformer is a patient opportunist. 
Apart from the appetite for alcohol, the 
saloon as a social center is the most im- 
portant factor in the liquor problem. 
No substitute for it, such as clubs, gym- 
nasiums, game rooms, restaurants, tem- 
perance bars, libraries, etc., have yet been 
found which are capable of competing 
with the saloon on its own ground, but 
these are useful, especially if at the same 
time the saloon is deprived of its attract- 
ive features by legislation. 


a 
Hart’s. American Nation. 


THE development of the colonies in the 
eighteenth century is one of the most 
unworked fields of American history. 
For the earlier period we have the full 
and critical works of Doyle and Osgood, 
but the evolution of British mercantile 
policy and the growth of Colonial com- 
mercial and industrial interests during the 
seventy-five years preceding the Revolu- 
tion have not yet received adequate 
treatment along modern lines. There 
are valid reasons for this. Vast collec- 
tions of manuscript and printed materials 
in England and America must be ex- 
amined, many detailed monographs must 
be written, and new habits of historical 
thinking will have to be acquired before 
the inner history of that eventful epoch 
can be written. 

This does not imply any derogatory 
criticism of the second group of five 
volumes on American History in Profes- 
sor Hart’s series.* They mark a distinct 
improvement over older works in the 
emphasis which they place on important 
topics like British commercial and ad- 
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ministrative policy and Colonial trade and 
industry, although they do not present 
much that is new or illuminating in the 
way of conclusions. Professor Greene 


writes the history of the fifty years from 


1690 to 1740 under the title of Provincial 
America. He has sought to grasp the 
larger and more permanent nation-mak- 
ing forces of his period. He considers 
local affairs only in so far as they con- 
stituted a part of the larger tendencies 
which were making for the Revolution. 
His chapters on immigration, the exten- 
sion of settlements, and the growth of in- 
dustry are all too short, but they form 
an admirable introduction to the conflict 
with France. Dr. Thwaites takes up the 
story at 1740. His central interest is in 
the struggle between England and 
France for the North and the Great West 
and, as a setting for the contest, he writes 
a concise account of the French explora- 
tions and settlements in North America 
prior to the opening of the war. Dr. 
Thwaites will help to dispel the too com- 
mon illusion that all American history 
before the Revolution was made on the 
seaboard. The two volumes on the 
Revolution by Professors Howard and 
Van Tyne are thoroly scholarly, but open 
to criticism in regard to the distribution 
of emphasis. Not one hundred pages in 
all are devoted to the causes of the 
crisis ; there is no detailed and searching 
study of Colonial, commercial and indus- 
trial interests, or of the leading person- 
alities of the Revolution in their relation 
to those interests. The two volumes are 
practically given over to a narration of 
the political and military events. 

The diplomacy of the peace negotia- 
tions at the close of the war, the experi- 
ment under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and the establishment of the Consti- 
tution form the theme of Professor Mc- 
Laughlin’s volume. He does not accept 
the traditional view that the Union was 
in grave danger of dissolution during the 
period of confederation, but holds that 
the Constitution was the ‘logical a and inev- 
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itable outcome of well ascertained social 
and political conditions. The question 
of State sovereignty under the Constitu- 
tion is dismissed as a topic for political 
metaphysicians, but it is not admitted that 
the people had a legal right to leave the 
Union when they saw fit. 

The five volumes possess many valua- 
ble characteristics in common. They are 
well documented and are judicial in tone ; 
there is a proper recognition of the im- 
portance of the West during the early 
period ; the cause of the Loyalists during 
the Revolution is more fairly presented 
than it usually is; with some exceptions 
there is no undue glorification of Ameri- 
canism; and the maps and bibliograph- 
ical apparatus are of great value. As a 
whole, the volumes constitute a valuable 
contribution to the literature on Ameri- 
can history available to the public. 

However, from the standpoint of crit- 
ical scholarship, the authors leave Amer- 
ican history very much as they found it. 
The co-operative plan has precluded a 
consistent and systematic treatment of the 
development of British Colonial policy 
and American commercial interests, and 
the economic analysis is not keen or orig- 
inal. Mercantilism is still represented as 
the outcome of medizval ignorance, 
“wrong in principle and degrading in 
motive”—a view contrary to the conclu- 
sions of the economists who have most 
thoroly studied that politico-economic 
system. Moreover, it is somewhat strik- 
ing that the “robust and liberty loving 
people” who revolted against this “false” 
system were quick to adopt its principles 
when they threw off British dominion. 


& 


Northern Trails. By William J. Long. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Long takes the reader with him, 
in this latest book, to the barren 
shores of Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Wolves, we meet, that guide lost chil- 
dren home, and then disappear into the 
wilderness; a wild goose, that caresses 
his mate goodbye at the approach of the 
hunter, before going out to fight for his 
home and young; and Pequam, of the 
weasel family, that tempts an Indian to 
abandon his trail, by killing a deer and 
leaving it across the track. These ani- 
mals, and many more—whales, polar 
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bears and salmon—are all introduced to 
us in the midst of their wild, unfre- 
quented haunts. All.are endowed with 
almost human intelligence and reason, 
after the manner of interpreting their 
actions which Mr. Long has made so 


ing to let the disputed question of instinct 
or intelligence go, however, and on the 
strength of the splendid descriptions of 
nature and the always evident love of the 
wild, accord this volume a high place 
among “books of the trail.” It is a de- 


“When he winds down the invisible staircase of the winds.” 


From William J. Long’s New Book “Northern Trails.” 


popular. In his preface he discusses the 
vexed questions of animal psychology, 
and defends his method of studying ani- 
mal life against the sharp criticism it has 
received. He finds “at the end of every 
trail a real animal” and studies him as an 
individual, not as a species. We are will- 


Ginn & Co. 


Boston: 


sirable contribution to the literature of 
nature study. The illustrations are ex- 
ceptionally good, and the marginal 
sketches clever. One of the best of these 
stories ““Matwock of the Icebergs,” ap- 
peared in THE INDEPENDENT for June I 


1905. 
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Christus Liberator. An Outline Study of 
Africa. By Ellen C. Parsons. Introduc- 
tion by Sir Harry H. Johnston, K.C. B. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Paper, 
30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 

It is five years since the plan for 
United Study of Missions was adopted 
by the Women’s Boards of the United 
States and Canada. Forty-four boards 
have taken up the work. A central 
committee planned the course of study, 
and is publishing the text books which 
are used by all these boards. In this 
course an Introduction to the Study of 
Missions and Outline Studies of India, 
China and Japan have already been is- 
sued and studied. Few people realize 
how widely interest in this course of 
study is spreading thru mission clubs, 
classes, and missionary societies. More 
than two hundred thousand ‘copies of 
these books have been sold, and it is 
safe to say that from fifty to a hundred 
thousand copies of Miss Parsons’s new 
book on Africa will be studied during the 
coming year. Sir Harry Johnston’s In- 
troduction is scholarly and _ scientific. 
While treating of the geography, races 
and history of the country, he states un- 
hesitatingly his conviction that the mis- 
sions which have preached Christianity in 
Africa since 1840 “constitute the one fea- 
ture of the white man’s invasion of the 
continent which History will rank as un- 
questionably good.” Miss Ellen,C. Par- 
sons is an authority on the subject of 
foreign missions. No grains of salt need 
be added to her statements. Having been 
herself a missionary in Turkey, she un- 
derstands in what ways Mohammedanism 
complicates the missionary problem in 
Africa. As editor of Woman’s Work, one 
of the ablest of the woman’s missionary 
journals of America, she has long been in 
touch with mission work abroad, and her 
interest in Africa was deepened thru 
writing, a few years since, the biography 
of Dr. A. C. Good, of West Africa. In 
this outline study of Africa her work has 
been done with skill and judgment. 
Enough detail is given to hold the read- 
er’s attention, but her wisdom appears in 


what she omits no less than what she in- - 


cludes in the writing. To tell the story 
of a dark, enslaved continent and of the 
introduction of light and liberty thru the 
Gospel of Christ is no easy task, but to 
tell it in a large way, so as to arouse en- 
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thusiasm over the chivalry of missions, 
and at the same time to point out the 
problems that Christian missions must 
solve as they enlarge their work among 
the native races, was far more difficult. 
But it has been done. A short African 
Bibliography, covering seven pages, a 
table of more than eighty societies main- 
taining missions in Africa, another table 
of important events bearing upon the his- 
tory of Africa, and one of important dates 
in African discovery, add to the useful- 
ness of this concise, well written and 
readable book. 


& 

Byron’s Complete Poetical Works. [Cam- 
bridge Edition.] Edited, with an intro- 
duction by Paul Elmer More. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 

The need of a single-volume Byron, 
unexpurgated and: containing the re- 
cently resurrected poems, is amply filled 
by this latest edition. The print is clear 
and large and the paper of a lightness 
which permits 1,055 pages to be com- 
pressed into the dimensions of a mod- 
erate-sized book. Mr. More chooses the 
text of 1832-33 in preference to that of 
1831, on account of its more satisfactory 
use of capitals, italics and punctuation 
marks; but he has not hesitated to make 
numerous alterations. He has, further- 
more, compared the text word by word 
with that of the recent seven-volume 
Murray edition, and has included all of 
the poems brought to light by Mr. Cole- 
ridge and others. Readers will find no 
difficulty in agreeing with Mr. More that 
these additions might well have remained 
in oblivion; they are mostly without 
merit, and are interesting only by rea- 
son of their being Byron’s. A rearrange- 
ment of the poems is made, and chrono- 
logical sequence has been compromised 
by an effort at logical grouping. With- 
in the groups, however, the poems are 
arranged sequentially. The notes are 
largely those of the earlier editions, ex- 
cept that the longer excursions have 
been excised, and an occasional explana- 
tion is given. Some curious duplications 
have been made. The poem, “The Girl 
of Cadiz,” which originally stood in the 
place of the one entitled “To Inez,” in the 
first canto of “Childe Harold,” appears 
both in the text (pp. 159-160) and in the’ 
notes (p. 1,003). The derivation of 
“caloyer” is given on page 1,005 and 
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again on page 1,024, while the allusions 
in the bit of doggerel, “I read the Chris- 
tabel,” are explained not only on page 
230, but (in part) on page 1,013. A 
thoughtful and scholarly estimate of By- 
ron’s genius and character introduces the 
volume. 
& 
The Gambler. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

If the reader can get used to such a 
name as “Clodagh” for the heroine, he 
will become interested in the career of 
The Gambler, who is an Irish beauty 
with the faults and fascinations of her 
race. The book is not quite thoughtful 
enough to be a serious study of the 
heredity of the gambling instinct, but it 
is an interesting story, and, since 
gambling is rapidly becoming the great- 
est of modern vices, such a striking ob- 
ject lesson as this on its sinister fascina- 
tion and disastrous results is much 
needed. The defects of Mrs. Thurston’s 
literary style and the crudity of her 
methods are more obvious here than in 
The Masqueraders, where the perplex- 
ities of a novel and somewhat embarras- 
sing situation held more closely the 
reader’s attention. The illustrations are 
below even the low level of the average 
pictures in novels. 


& 


The Religion of Israel: A Historical Sketch. 
By R. L, Ottley. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00. 

Canon Ottley published an excellent 
“Short History of the Hebrews” in 
1901, in which he dwelt upon the out- 
ward fortunes of the Hebrew people, 
their political and social institutions. The 
present volume is intended to supplement 
the other by tracing the growth of Is- 
rael’s religious ideas and usages. The 
author recognizes that Hebrew faith be- 
gan in very rude and primitive rites and 
concepts, and only gradually and pain- 
fully rose to the ethical fervor of the 
prophets and the spiritual purity of the 
Psalmists. His aim is to trace this 
process and describe it concisely and 
clearly. He has succeeded well, and 


there is no work in English which tells 
in such brief compass the story of Israel’s 
faith from Moses to the Pharisees with 
such painstaking loyalty to establish fact. 
Canon Ottley does not suggest new the- 
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ories and does not present new solutions 
of the difficult problems, but he sets forth 
what has been pretty conclusively de- 
termined, with a learning to conservative 
positions, and passes lightly over contro- 
verted points. Kautsch, Schultz and 
Smend are the authorities preferred, 
rather than Winckler and Cheyne, and 
the criticism followed is of the moderate 
and cautious school. Israel’s religion is 
the revelation of God within the nation 
itself, communicated through prophets, 
to which Babylonian culture contributed 
little. The majority of critics would at- 
tribute less to Moses and Samuel than 
does Canon Ottley, and more to Amos. 
The antagonism of the prophets to ritual 
and sacrifice is softened more than the 
invectives of Isaiah and Micah justify,and 
Ezekiel is accorded larger place in the 
building of Israel’s faith than most stu- 
dents impute to him. Yet, taken as a 
whole, Canon Ottley’s brief treatise is a 
safe guide to what is known concerning 
the slow and wonderful development of 
Hebrew religion. 


The Saint Lawrence. Its Basin and Border- 
lands. By Samuel Edward Dawson, Litt. 
D., F. R. S. C. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.75. 

This is an excellent’ compendium of 
the history of the discovery and explora- 
tion of the basin of the Saint Lawrence 
River, and of the watershed which di- 
vides it from the Mississippi. The sub- 
ject has been dealt with by various 
writers with a varying amount of detail, 
but here we have a convenient summary 
with sufficient breadth of view and detail 
at the same time to satisfy the general 
reader; and looked at in this light the 
book has considerable value. The chap- 
ters on the Cabots, the Corte-Reals, the 
Basque voyages, those of Verrazano and 
Stephen Gomez, form a very lucid sur- 
vey of the documents involved in the 
early history of the discovery of North 
America. Those on Cartier’s voyages 
and Champlain’s expeditions are full of 
detail and carefully weighed conclusions. 
Nearly two-thirds of the book are taken 
up with the history to this point, so that 
there is but a small portion left for the 
work of the Jesuits, Radisson and Chou- 
art, Joliet, Marquette, La Salle, Hennepin 
and Dulhut, but Dr. Dawson has care- 
fully selected those portions of their 
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work which bear upon the Saint Law- 
rence and has constructed a clear and 
connected narrative. The illustrations 
and reproductions of ancient charts and 
maps are good. There is a good modern 
map, as well as a fairly full bibliography, 
indicating the books consulted and re- 
ferred to; and the index is a sufficient 
one. 
& 


Literary Notes. 


“In and Around Venice,” by Horatio F. 
Brown, is:a new book on an old subject. It is 
but sparsely illustrated. (Scribner’s. $1.50.) 


....“An Angler’s Hours,” by H. T. Shering- 
ham, recounts the experiences of an enthusi- 
astic veteran. The book will be found inter- 
esting to followers of that sport. (Macmillan. 
$1.50.) 

....“Catch Words of Cheer,” collected by 
Sara A. Hubbard, contains quotations from 
well known authors for every day in the year. 
“Go on, make errors, fail and get up again. 
Only go on!” is a type. (McClurg. 75 cents.) 


....John Kendrick Bangs has amusingly 
parodied “Raffles,” by recounting the adven- 
tures of his widow, an amateur crackswoman. 
The illustrations, by Albert Levering, con- 
tribute much to the volume. (Harper's. 
$1.25.) 

....Hamilton Wright Mabie has collected 
about ninety of the old ballads in a volume 
entitled “Old English Love Songs.” Many of 
the old favorites are to be found there, at- 
tractively illustrated by George Wharton Ed- 
wards. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 


...-The Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany have collected some articles by the late 
Rowland E. Robinson, under the title of 
“Hunting Without a Gun.” The volume con- 
tains some stories and sketches in addition to 
the tales of hunting. (Price $2.00.) 


...-A booklet of 160 pages, by Arthur Lloyd, 
gives a brief and very readable life of Admiral 
Togo. Great difficulty was experiénced in col- 
lecting incidents of the Admiral’s life on ac- 
count of his excessive modesty. The book is 
issued by the Kinkodo Publishing Company, 
Tokyo. 


....An illustrated edition of Kenyon Cox’s 
“Old Masters and New,” the first edition of 
which was reviewed in THe INDEPENDENT for 


September 21, has been issued by Fox, Duffield 
& Co. The illustrations are reproductions of 
paintings by the masters under discussion, and 
add greatly to the interest of the book. (Price 
$2.50. ) 


....““What Shall a Young Girl Read?” by 
Margaret E. Sangster, recommends a list of 
some ninety books, from “Beauty Through 
Hygiene” to “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Many 
powerful books are omitted, and some weak 
ones included, but such a list may be of use 
for suggesting good titles. (Sunday School 
Times. 50 cents.) 


...-Mr. Oliver Huckel has prepared an Eng- 
lish version of Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” similar 
in form to his translation of “Parsifal.” He 
discards the dramatic form and does not at- 
tempt to reproduce the meter and style of the 
libretto, but puts it into narrative blank verse, 
certainly a more agreeable form for reading. 
It is attractively printed by T. Y. Crowell, 
New York. (75 cents.) 


ee Among the more important of the arti- 
cles in the annual report of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1904 are those on “Old Age,” 
by Elie Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur Institute; 
“The Multiple Origin of Horses and Ponies,” 
by Dr. Ewart; “Present Problems of Inorganic 
Chemistry,” by Sir William Ramsey; “The 
Evidence of Evolution,’ by Hugo De Vries, 
and “The Evolution of the Scientific Investi- 


gator.” 
& 


Pebbles 


..-.-Nothing succeeds like excess.—Life. 


....-City Editor: “I notice that in this ac- 
count of yesterday’s wedding you refer to the 
‘happy couple.” Reporter: “Isn’t that all 
right?”’ City Editor: “ How many times have 
I told you that you were to give facts and not 
guess at thincs?”"—Town Topics. 


....Willie had a savings bank; 
’Twas made of painted tin. 

He passed it ’round among the boys, 
Who put their pennies in. 


Then Willie wrecked that bank and bought 
Sweetmeats and chewing gum. 

And to the other envious lads 
He never offered some. 


“What will we do?” his mother said: 
“It is a sad mischance.” 
His father said: “We'll cultivate 
His gift for high finance.” 
—Washington Star. 








































The Insurance Investigation 


AT last week’s sessions of the Arm- 
strong Insurance Committee there was 
brought to light by the shameless ad- 
missions of responsible officers the de- 
pressing record of much evil conduct 
and of a continuous breach of trust. It 
should be borne in mind that the Mu- 
tual and New York companies profess 
to be companies conducted on the mu- 
tual plan, and that their funds are, or 
should be, held in trust for the benefit 
of widows and orphans. Their officers 
have desired to be regarded as faithful 
trustees. It is admitted that the books 
of one of them have been tampered 
with or falsified repeatedly to conceal the 
expenditure of large sums for improper 
purposes. It is also admitted that sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars have been 
paid by the same company within the 
last five years to an agent employed to 
control legislation, and that he has not 
accounted, or been required to account, 
for the use of this money. The presi- 
dent of the other company, his son, and 
his son-in-law have drawn in a few years 
irom its widows’ and orphans’ fund, in 
salaries and commissions, the sum of 
$4,643,926. 

It was to conceal the payment of 
nearly $150,000 to the Republican 
party’s fund (in three successive cam- 
paigns) that the books of the New York 
Life were so manipulated that no record 
of these expenditures exists. Have other 
payments for improper purposes been 
concealed in the same way? Is there 
not ‘warrant for a suspicion that the 
books have been falsified to cover up 
other payments that could not bear the 
light? Policy holders can no longer trust 
the officers whose unfitness has thus 
been proved by their own admissions. 

The most disheartening and shocking 
of all the disclosures, however, are those 
concerning the huge payments to legis- 
lative agents. To one Andrew Hamil- 
ton (now in Europe), who, in behalf of 
the same company, had “absolute and 
entire control of legislation in the United 
States and Canada,”> but especially at 
Albany, there was paid in the last five 
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years $476,927, for which he was not re- 
quired to give any account, beyond his 
receipt for the same. This does not in- 
clude $235,000, as to which no adequate 
explanation has been made, or another 
mysterious fund of $75,000, or about 
$165,000, which he is to have for the 
work of the present year. The total is 
nearly $1,000,000. President McCall 
was examined concerning these expen- 
ditures. He said: 

“At the beginning of every year it is the 

feeling of every executive officer that we shall 
be badgered and harassed to death in every 
State by the introduction of bad bills of every 
kind. Sometimes men of honor will feel they 
have a right to amend a law, and their mo- 
tives are all right; but mainly the general in- 
surance legislation of this country, if you will 
follow it, emanates from people who are de- 
sirous of striking at insurance companies. I 
may even say that I believe that three-fourths 
of the insurance bills introduced in the United 
States are blackmailing bills.” 
“Was Mr. Hamilton expected,” asked 
the examining counsel, “to deal with the 
man who could produce results?” “I 
think he was,” replied President McCall, 
with a little laugh. “Whether he was an 
attorney or whether he was any other 
man?” continued the questioner. “The 
best fellow he could find,” was Mr. Mc- 
Call’s response. But he insisted that 
bribery was never discussed by Mr. Ham- 
ilton and himself, or in his hearing, and 
that he had no information as to an im- 
proper use of the money. 

Officers of the other two companies 
have not yet been questioned fully as to 
their expenditures for controlling legisla- 
tion. But this man Hamilton was also 
employed by them, and there is testimony 
that there was among the companies an 
allotment of the States in which such 
work was to be done, altho New York 
was left open for the efforts of all. It is 
quite probable that the sum received by 
Hamilton from the New York Life, and 
for which he rendered no account, was 
not more than one-third of the entire 
sum so expended by the three great com- 
panies. 

If it be true that the enactment of bills 
aimed at the companies by blackmailers 
was thus prevented, it is also true that in 
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some way much legislation desired by the 
companies has been effectively promoted. 
The record at Albany shows very few 
bills that could fairly be regarded as hos- 
tile to the interests of policy holders. On 
the other hand, during many years past 
there has been a gradual relaxation of 
the statutory restrictions to which New 
York companies were originally subject- 
ed, and the laws have been changed to 
satisfy the desires of the companies’ offi- 
cers. Not all of these changes have been 
for the good of policy holders. An ex- 
ample may be seen in the statute which 
forbids the bringing of suits against the 
companies on a certain class of their con- 
tracts, except by the permission of the 
Attorney-General. 

Of course, no part whatever of a life 
insurance company’s funds ought to be 
used in buying off blackmailers or in 
purchasing legislation. Testimony given 
by the New York Life’s officers war- 
rants the inference that this company’s 
money, or the money of its policy hold- 
ers, has been so used. There is no rea- 
sonable excuse for it. The practice is not 
only immoral, wicked, and demoralizing, 
but also entirely unnecessary for the de- 
fence of any company honestly managed. 

Bills introduced by blackmailers, if 
such there be, should be opposed openly 
and boldly by the guardians of the inter- 
ests that are menaced, who should pub- 
licly denounce them and their authors, 
relying for success upon such denuncia- 
tion, upon exposure in the press, and 
upon appeals to policy holders for help. 
When an honest and innocent man is 
blackmailed, he defies the blackmailer, ex- 
poses him, and strives to bring him to 
justice. He is not “harassed to death” by 
the scoundrel’s threats. He does not pay 
an agent—an Andrew Hamilton—$150,- 
000 or $200,000 a year, to be spent at 
State capitals with no accounting. 

A life insurance company whose re- 
sponsible officers have taken to them- 
selves enormous salaries and summoned 
all their relatives to share in the feast, 
whose books conceal the existence of im- 
proper expenditures, whose directors are 
engaged in profitable syndicate operations 
with the company’s funds—in short, 
whose internal condition is such as has 
been disclosed by the investigation of 
companies in New York since President 


Alexander attempted to oust Vice-Presi- 
dent Hyde—such a company cannot af- 
ford to fight blackmailing legislators in 
the open. It prefers to negotiate with 
them. And after it has begun to pay, it 
must keep on paying. It virtually invites 
blackmail, and thus the premiums paid in 
for the protection of widows and orphans 
become a source of legislative corruption. 

The leading officers of one company 
have been displaced. Those of the other 
two must follow them before public confi- 
dence in these fiduciary institutions can 
be restored. 


J 
The Greater Wrong 


It has now been conclusively shown by 
the life insurance investigation that pol- 
icy holders have been wronged by the 
wasteful and dishonest management of 
the companies. The money taken by lob- 
byists, received by syndicate-makers, and 
paid out in great salaries came from 
thousands of families, most of them in 
very moderate circumstances, whose sav- 
ings and self-denials to meet insurance 
premiums have brought them in the ag- 
gregate some millions of dollars less pro- 
vision for old age than they ought to 
enjoy. 

Great as is this wrong, however, there 
has been revealed in all this miserable 
business a wrong that is yet greater. It is 
a wrong for which all of us are responsi- 
ble because all of us have permitted it. 
It is a wrong that threatens our whole 
social fabric, and which, if persisted in, 
will utterly pervert the American experi- 
ment in human freedom. That wrong is 
the handing over of opportunities created 
by nature or by society, or necessary to 
the well-being of society, to a small mi- 
nority of the whole population, to exploit 
under legal privileges created by the 
State, instead of holding them subject to 
the immediate ‘control of the State to be 
developed for the good of the whole com- 
munity. This, we say, is a greater wrong 
than any other, because it is one that lies 
at the foundation of social morality. 

Why does society create and exercise 
the powers of government at all? If we 
believe that Divine Providence has or- 
dered that some men shall exist and slave, 
shall endure privation and misery that 
other men may enjoy themselves in riot- 
ous living, we then must, if we are logi- 
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cal; acquiesce in the exploitations of the 
masses by monarchs and other privileged 
persons. If we do not believe such things 
we must say that the social order, includ- 
ing government, exists for the express 
purpose of creating and maintaining cer- 
tain kinds of equality; of preventing the 
strong and the clever from taking every 
sort of advantage of the weak. It exists 
to forbid the ruthless and fearless high- 
wayman to knock down and strip the de- 
fenseless traveler; to forbid the house- 
breaker to carry off the family jewels and 
silverware; to forbid the expert copyist 
to draw money from the bank on another 
man’s name. 

So much all men admit. But it has 
taken a good many generations to bring 
a large number of men to the point of 
seeing that, if we are justified in interfer- 
ing with the brute struggle for existence 
by curbing the strong man at all, we 
ought to ask ourselves whether there are 
any limits, and if so what limits, to such 
rightful interference. This question has 


at last been raised, and it is being asked: 


by thoughtful men with a sincerity and 
urgency of desire to know the ultimate 
truth, which are the best promise of bet- 
terment that we can anywhere find in the 
existing moral situation. Here and there 
are men who have seen to the end of this 
question, and have found the answer to 
it, and they fearlessly challenge any so- 
cial philosopher to show that the answer 
is other than this, namely: the true func- 
tion of the social order, including human 
government, is to create equality of ex- 
ternal conditions to the greatest extent 
possible. 

Subjective, or personal, equality does 
not exist. It is impossible. One man is 
taller than another, heavier than another, 
stronger than another, healthier than an- 
other, braver than another, wiser than an- 
other, saner than another, and there is no 
possible way of making them equal in 
these respects. But we can say that while 
these inequalities will necessarily allow 
some men to breathe more air than others, 
to digest more food than others, to enjoy 
more and to live longer than others, they 
need not be made an excuse for taking 
from the others the air, the food, the en- 
joyment, the life, which those others have 
some capacity for. That means (when 
we sweep away all sophistries and quib- 


bles) that external conditions—in the ag- 
gregate making up the natural and social 
environment—must be equalized, so that 
all men, however unequal in themselves, 
shall have as nearly as possible an equal 
chance. If, for example, we lived in a 
world where there was an abundance but 
not an unlimited amount of atmospheric 
air, the rule of fair play would be that the 
men and women of limited lung capacity 
should be allowed to breathe all they 
could, and that those of unlimited lung 
capacity—if such could be imagined— 
should be permitted to take each as much 
as their smaller fellows plus whatever sur- 
plus remained after the weaker had taken 
their fill. Under such a rule there would 
be a chance for all, and yet without put- 
ting an end to race improvement, that is 
to say, to evolutional progress. 

The business of the State is to realize 
such an ideal as far as it can by creating 
as much external equality as at a given 
time is practicable. The attempt to divide 
up the activities of mankind into kinds or 
classes, and to say that these are properly 
the functions of the individual, while 
those are the functions of government, is 
nonsense. It stands in the way’ of the 
true economic and moral progress of the 
race. The business of government is to 
work out, in politics, in law, in economics, 
in every other sphere of life, as much 
equality as it can. Details are purely mat- 
ters of expediency, not of principle. AlI- 
ready we have political equality, equal 
suffrage. Social evolution has made other 
kinds of equality possible. We could 
have equal ownership in the means of 
transportation and of communication. 
We could have equality of opportunity to 
provide against illness and old age 
through State insurance. We could have 
these things, and we ought to have them. 


ss 
Behring’s Cure for Tuberculosis 


THE most important news item that 
has come to us from the Congress of 
Tuberculosis, which has been holding 
its session in Paris during last week 
is the announcement that Professor 
Behring is confident that he has dis- 
covered a cure for tuberculosis. Beh- 
ring is the investigator to whom we owe 
the antitoxin for the treatment of diph- 
theria, which has proved so successful. 

















He is, therefore, an authority of the first 
order. As yet he makes only a prelim- 
inary announcement, for with true scien- 
tific caution he wishes to have his own 
results tested by distinguished col- 
ieagues before he publishes it to the 
world. He is especially anxious that 
Professors Roux and Metschnikoff, of 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris, shall 
make a series of control observation. 
The very fact that he desires to submit 
his conclusions to these men, who are 
themselves of equal distinction with 
himself, Roux having shared with him 
the honor of the discovery of the diph- 
theria serum, and Metschnikoff being 
considered one of the best authorities 
in bacteriological research, is of itself a 
sure sign that it is not notoriety that 
Behring seeks, but real progress in 
medicine. 

Of course there is besides this the 
additional consideratien in this case, that 
he already possesses a world-wide repu- 
tation, and that he is not a man who at 
any time during a long and successful 
career in bacteriology has ever at- 
tempted to make personal benefit accrue 
.from his work, rather than the welfare of 
humanity. 
time that he was working very success- 
fully on the therapeutic problems of 
tuberculosis. He announced some three 
years ago that he had succeeded in per- 
fecting a method by which animals at 
least could be made immune to tuber- 
culosis. He has had ample opportunity 
for testing his method in the neighbor- 
hood of Marburg, where his laboratory 
is situated, for the country is largely de- 
voted to the raising of cattle and the 
marketing of dairy products. Success 
has crowned his efforts in this matter, 
and as a consequence every one is ready 
to concede that he is probably the great- 
est living authority on tuberculosis, and 
some further announcement has been 
expected from him for some time. 

This anticipated announcement came 
at the recent Congress and was made on 
the last day. Its text is practically as fol- 
lows: 

“In the course of the last two years I have 
recognized the existence of a curative principle 
for tuberculosis completely different from anti- 
toxin. This new curative principle plays an 


essential role in the development of the im- 
munity which is derived from my bovo-vac- 
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It has been known for some. 
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cine. This bovo-vaccine has proved thoroly 
effective against animal tuberculosis dur- 
ing the last four years. The new thera- 
peutic principle which I have found rests upon 
the impregnation of the living cells of an ani- 
mal with a substance originating from tuber- 
culosis virus.” 


This does not seem much, yet coming 
from a man of Behring’s reputation and 
well known modesty there is little doubt 
that it means the near perfection of a rem- 
edy that will enable patients successfully 
to resist the ravages of the dread tuber- 
culosis. It might have been expected that 
Behring after his work on diphtheria 
serum would most probably find as the 
result of his investigation some antitoxic 
therapeutic principle for tuberculosis. 
The very fact that it is not an antitoxin 
would seem to confirm the idea that the 
presentation of a real cure is at hand. 

Meantime, however, we shall have to 
wait in patience, for no one knows better 
than Behring himself the harm that haste 
may do in this matter, and no one appre- 
ciates better than he the stigma that 
stained German medicine as the result of 
Professor Koch’s premature announce- 
ments. It used to be said that when a 
new therapeutic advance was accepted on 
both sides of the Rhine then it was sure 
to be valuable. This was because of the 
well known rivalry between the scientists 
of the two nations. Behring and Roux, 
far from being rivals, tho their life work 
has been cast in the same departments of 
bacteriology and therapeutics, are excel- 
lent friends. This will not make Profes- 
sor Roux any the less exact in his exam- 
ination of the new therapeutic principle. 
He is sure to be what Behring asks, a 
loyal and capable critic. 

The next meeting of the Tuberculosis 
Congress is to be held in Washington in 
1908. Professor Behring announces that 
surely for that meeting he will be ready 
to present the remedy in its completed 
form. 

The same news item that brings us the 
announcement of Behring’s discovery alse 
tells of how much has been accomplished 
for the cure of tuberculosis in in- 
cipient cases by means of the out- 
door treatment. The only fault at the 
present time is the fact that tubercu- 
losis is usually neglected so long that 
its successful treatment becomes im- 
possible. If patients only present them- 
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selves early enough in the case, not when 
they are coughing up large amount of 
material, but when they are troubled only 
with the tired feeling, the rapid pulse and 
the slight persistent cough of early stages, 
then there would be little need for a spe- 
cific remedy. Nature’s ordinary provis- 
ions would be quite ample. But there 
will always continue to be patients who, 
because of neglect of their health, slip 
into conditions almost unconsciously in 
which the only thing that can save life is a 
biological product directly opposed to the 
virus and bacillus at work in their tissues. 


a 
Are Kings Out of Fashion? 


It is the twentieth century, and yet we 
see an independent people, free to choose 
between a republic and a monarchy, actu- 
ally hesitating in their choice, and likely 
to decide in favor of the latter. We 
thought we had demonstrated the futility 
and absurdity of kings a hundred years 
ago, but evidently the world still regards 
it as a debatable question. There is noth- 
ing more discouraging to man or nation 
than to be conscious of setting a good ex- 
ample and to realize that it is not being 
followed. It is liable to lead to a lack of 
self-confidence, a very demoralizing re- 
sult, personally or nationally. 

Have we already lost confidence in re- 
publicanism? Where are those mass 
meetings, overflowing with oratory, 
cheers and subscriptions, which used to 
be held in every city when there was the 
faintest hope of a new republic in Eu- 
rope? Why are our newspapers dumb 
on the subject of Norwegian republican- 
ism when they are fluent with their ad- 
vice to all nations on their internal af- 
fairs? Has our President followed the 
traditions of his office in proffering the 
hand of fellowship to any possible repub- 
lic? We know how much he can do in 
international affairs, unofficially of 
course, but he evidently does not consider 
that the American people have sufficient 
interest in a nation so closely united by 
ties of blood as the Norwegian, that 
he should manifest the slightest interest 
in its political fate. Have the thousands 
of Norwegian immigrants who are now 
living in this republic and who have re- 
turned to their native land exerted any 


influence in favor of a republican form of 
government there? 

In the middle of the last century a 
wave of republicanism swept over Europe 
that threatened to carry away every mon- 
arch. Now it has completely subsided. 
Kings are again popular. They neither 
tremble nor doubt themselves. It is the 
republicans of Europe who doubt. They 
still bear the name and have not formally 
disowned their ideal, but they certainly 
have lost hope, and apparently lost faith 
in it. The stalwart patriots of Spain and 
Italy who once almost succeeded in estab- 
lishing republics now profess themselves 
quite content to live under a monarch. 
Mr. H. G. Wells laments that English 
radicals have ceased to dream of a repub- 
lic. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in the days 
when he was chanting the praises of “Tri- 
umphant Democracy,” intimated that 
while the English were not willing to de- 
pose Queen Victoria on account of her 
age, sex and respectability, they would 
not be willing to kiss the hand of a suc- 
cessor who had none of these qualities in 
his favor. What thinks the Laird of 
Skibo now? The hereditary aristocracy 
of Great Britain finds able defenders, such 
as Mr. W. E. H. Lecky in his “Democ- 
racy and Liberty” and Mr. W. H. Mal- 
lock in his “Aristocracy and Evolution.” 
That veteran Norwegian author, Bjérn- 
sterne Bjornson, has always been an en- 
thusiastic republican, so long as a repub- 
lic was unattainable, but now, when it is 
possible, he throws the weight of his in- 
fluence on the side of a monarchy, saying 
that the Norwegians are so thoroly demo- 
cratic that it does not make any differ- 
ence whether they have a king or not. 

Paradoxical as this argument seems, 
it undoubtedly expresses the very gen- 
eral feeling in constitutional monarch- 
ies that kings have ceased to be im- 
pediments to the advance of democracy; 
that the people having obtained self- 
governments under the forms of mon- 
archy, it is not worth while to struggle 
for the abolition of a convenient legal 
fiction. King Oscar makes no more fuss 
about his deposition than a prime min- 
ister who has been put out of office by 
an adverse vote on the budget. Un- 
doubtedly many persons nowadays 


would agree with Dr. Johnson, who 
said that he would not give half a guinea 














to live under one form of government 
rather than another. Certainly the fact 
that they become subjects of Edward 
VII does not appreciably deter the rapid 
emigration from these States into the 
Canadian Northwest. Kings as super- 
fluities are harder to get rid of than 
kings as tyrants. If a man’s coat is too 
tight he has the buttons changed, but 
the useless buttons on the back he leaves 
undisturbed. 

But the swing of the pendulum of 
popular opinion has gone beyond the 
neutral point of regarding kings as 
harmless national decorations. They are 
now held to be useful, if not essential. 
Englishmen of almost all parties take 
pride im asserting that their king exerts 
an important personal influence on the 
policy of the country. The activity of 
Emperor William is not generally 
thought pernicious. He is probably as 
popular as any president would be not- 
withstanding his constant preaching of 
the divine right of the House of Hohen- 
zollern, and his confident assertion that 
his will is the supreme law. Even our 
American delegates to the Interparlia- 
mentary Congress were captivated by 
him because “he shakes hands like a 
politician.” The monarchical idea ean- 
not be said to be sinking into innocuous 
desuetude, when the greatest war of his- 
tory is fought and won under the ban- 
ner of a deified sovereign to whose per- 
sonal virtues Togo and Oyama ascribe 
their victories. 

On the whole we must conclude that 
he who wrote, “God said, ‘I am tired of 
kings. They shall trouble my people no 
more,” made a premature and un- 
authorized announcement of the feeling 
of the Deity, or that the old saying, 
“Vox populi, vox Dei,’ is no longer 
valid. Preachers, whether in republics 
and kingdoms, have ceased to call the 
attentions of their congregations to that 
vigorous, and as we believe still per- 

‘ tinent, argument against the monarch- 
ical idea which is to be found in I Sam- 
uel 8, 10-18. A leading German So- 
cialist not long ago maintained that the 
government of his own country was su- 
perior to that of the French Republic, 
and a leading French Socialist recently 
professed himself equally willing to live 
in any country in Europe, except Tur- 
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key. Mr. Kipling, indeed, called upon 
us to “Suffer not the old kings,” 
but he was alluding to the president of 
the republic which he was inciting his 
own king to crush. 

We once thought that in establishing 
a republic in America we had set an ex- 
ample that all nations, as they were able, 


would follow. It is somewhat humili- ~ 


ating, therefore, to find that the United 


- States is quoted, not as an example but 


as a warning, that we are subpoenaed as 
witnesses for the defendant in the great 
case of The People versus The Privileged 
Classes. The beacon light, which was 
intended as a guide to the only safe po- 
litical haven, has come to be regarded 
as a warning signal against breakers. 


al 
Play in Education 


THE INDEPENDENT has for years per- 
sistently advocated the doctrine of play 
as an educative force. We agree with 
Dr.. Hutchinson that play is a provision 
of nature, intended to bring out not only 
physical but moral and _ intellectual 
strength. He insists that exercise is lit- 
erally ‘the mother of the brain.” Every 
play, that is worth the name, “develops 
not merely strength, endurance and 
sweetness, but also alertness, quickness 
of response, coolness, balance, wariness, 
and judgment that is both sure and 
swift.” Nothing is more important about 
a home than provision for sports and 
games; and this surely is equally impor- 
tant where children are grouped together 
in schools. The ingenuity of children will 
go a long ways to provide for their in- 
stincts, but those in authority have an 
obligation that cannot be avoided. We 
imagine that athletic games have been a 
natural upgrowth of the educative 
demands of the children. Most of 
these games train the hands and the 
eye as well as directly the brain. Some 
children get play by working in garden 
plots, and others can find nothing more 
attractive than the use of tools. Again, 
other children are naturally marine bi- 
ologists, preferring the frog pond to an 
athletic field. While these are paddling 
in the water others are quite as devoted 
to trapezes and jumping bars. Dr. 
Hutchinson assures us that children who 
are allowed to play until seven or eight 
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years of age, or even ten, and then enter 
school, overtake those who enter two or 
three years earlier. “Give a child normal 
surroundings,” says another writer, “and 
he is pretty sure to learn to use his brain 
wisely—-very much as he learns to use 
his legs and arms wisely.” 


It is with intense satisfaction that THE 
INDEPENDENT notes the progress made 
during the last two or three years in all 
our larger cities along this line, of more 
playgrounds, and the adoption of play 
into the curriculum. Two years ago 
Professor Zueblin published a list of 
twenty-six hundred parks in American 
cities—a list that has now probably gone 
quite beyond the three thousand mark. 
The death rate decreases in proportion to 
the number of these breathing spaces and 
playgrounds. Boston has a park system 
clear round the city, while New York has 
multiplied small grounds in congested dis- 
tricts. Chicago has forty thousand acres 
in an outside system, and has rivaled 
New York in small reserves, scattered 
about the heart of the city. In many of 
these grounds meals are served, at about 
cost price, while tennis and ball games are 
enjoyed at the cost of a nominal sum. 
McKinley Park has an open air swim- 
ming pool, nearly an acre in extent. This 
is surrounded with beautiful shrubbery, 
coming close down the water, and a fine 
beach for the bathers. Two thousand 
five hundred persons often use this pool 
in a single day. Every one of these bath- 
ers passes through a corridor of shower 
baths, all of which, to the number of 
thirty or forty, play on him, making it a 
certainty that, however grimy he may be, 
he will get a thorough cleansing. All is 
free—a gift to cleanliness and health. 
For small children there is a shallow pool, 
of about one acre, where they may paddle 
about and enjoy themselves, while at the 
same time being cleansed. Fourteen more 
parks in the same city are to be furnished, 
before long, with all the advantages of the 
McKinley Park, besides gymnasiums and 
other methods of play and exercise. 

A feature of all these parks, in Boston, 
in Chicago, and in New York, as also in 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and elsewhere, is 
that they become social centers. There is 
nothing that brings thé people together so 
cordially as a means of common enjoy- 
ment. It is desirable to foster this result 


and control it. Chicago projects, as cen- 
tral features of each park, a gymnasium 
for men, a gymnasium for women, plung- 
ing pools and swimming pools. Then 
there will be a restaurant and public lib- 
rary. Associated with these will be 
club rooms and social halls. It is not yet 
certain that these will include lectures, 
music, art exhibitions, and much more 
that is centering at public schools. But 
clearly any one may observe that, as the 
schools are working outward, to include 
more games and more of the social forces, 
so the park system is reaching school- 
ward, and becoming a part of the public 
educational scheme. Play and study or 
body and mind development are corre- 
lated. 


Naturally we turn to the resolutions re- 
cently passed by the New York Board of 
Education. These express, in our judg- 
ment, an instinctive appreciation of the 
drift of events, and the needs not only of 
our schools but of the people in general— 
more: play and more rest. One of these 
resolutions insists that the play space in 
connection with public schools is insuf- 
ficient, and requests the city authorities, 
when establishing playgrounds, to make 
them contiguous, so far as possible, to the 
school buildings. The struggle to reduce 
the hours of study has been settled by 
retaining five hours, but extending recre- 
ation periods to cover one and one-half 
hours. This is to reduce the hours of 
book study to three and a half, while it 
does not yield to the clamor which 
would turn children loose after these 
three and a half hours have been 
used up. It adopts play into the cur- 
riculum; gives to it about one-third 
of the day’s exercises, while placing 
this training of the body and mind to- 
gether, under the supervision of teachers. 
Taken into connection with manual train- 
ing, which is rapidly becoming an accept- 
ed part of American school life, we are 
reaching the Greek idea that education 
consists in a full development of the whole 
child. It is in reality only carrying Froe- 
belism to its broadest generalization. The 
whole of ideal school life is after all only 
a kindergarten, expanded, and flexible to 
the needs of older children. 

The effect on after life can hardly be 
measured, when every American man and 
woman shall find the body and the mind 
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educated to a correlated work. It has been 
well said that “he who helps a boy to be- 
come a strong man and a good man, at 
the same time makes a contribution of the 
finest class to the welfare of the com- 
munity and the nation.” There is unques- 
tionably less hoodlumism, vandalism and 
rowdyism where children have learned, 
on playgrounds, to observe the strict rules 
of games, and to recognize an opponent’s 
rights. It must not be overlooked for a 
moment that we are not discussing undi- 
rected or misdirected play, liable to run 
into quarrelling and a gaming habit, but 
regulated play, under the observation of 
qualified directors. 


ad 
American ‘¢ the annual meeting of a 
Scholarship class of medical specialists 


in this city the other day, Dr. 
C. L. A. Reed, of Cincinnati, said : 


“In one large feature Europe is still, Wal- 
deyer declares, ahead of America, and that 
is in the making of great scientific discov- 
eries and the fotmation of those theories 
which have opened up wholly new domains 
of knowledge. To Europe, he says, belongs 
the credit of a surprisingly large number 
of new chemical elements, spectral analysis 
and, with it, astrophysics, the great discov- 
eries in the chemistry of dyes and sugars, the 
physical chemistry of solutions, the liquefac- 
tion and condensation of gases, especially 
liquid air, the R6ntgen and Becquerel rays, 
radium and its rays, color-photography, the 
dynamo machine, electric light, indeed, most, 
he asserts, of the investigations and applica- 
tions of electricity as a source of power, the 
electric furnace and its fruitful application; 
in the field of biology almost the whole doc- 
trines of the protozoa and bacteria with their 
explanations of epidemics, the toxines and 
anti-toxines, the working out of the doctrine 
of immunity, the discovery of the finer proc- 
esses of fertilization and of karyokinesis, the 
doctrine of descent and Darwinism, and above 
all, crowning all, the conception and founda- 
tion of the great idea of the conservation of 
energy.” 


He goes on to say that it is those who got 
their training thirty years ago who have 
shown the greater energy and initiative. 
That is a drive at the kindergarten 
style of teaching, carried into the higher 
grades. The attempt to make study a 
play, to make all learning an agreeable 
process to the untrained mind, may give 
some miscellaneous information, but it 
supplies very little training or mental 
discipline. Discipline and power come 
by forcing the body or the mind to do 





sturdily what is essentially difficult and 
even painful, until the pain is conquered 
and the hard becomes easy and even in- 
spiring. 

Sf 

We understand well 
enough the relation of 
the Methodist theolog- 
ical seminaries to the Methodist Church. 
We are quite aware that in the case of 
the Boston School of Theology the Gen- 
eral Conference requires the Board of 
Bishops as a whole, and not one or two 
possibly “loose” or “easy” bishops, to con- 
firm the reappointment of professors af- 
ter a term of years. Now these restric- 
tions we do not object to, as they belong 
to the system. Wehave never criticised the 
system, as our able Methodist contem- 
porary of this city suggests, nor its appli- 
cation to the case of Professor Mitchell, 
of the Boston School of Theology, 
charged before the Bishops with heresy, 
for we wait patiently for the verdict of 
the Bishops. What we have remarked is 
that meanwhile there seems to be a very 
prudent conspiracy of silence in the 
Methodist press on the question involved. 
It is a very important question of both 
freedom and theology; but no one seems 
to care to enlighten the Bishops and the 
public. Whether women should be ad- 
mitted to the General Conference, or 
whether the term of the itirierancy should 
be lengthened, received long and abun- 
dant discussion in the press before they 
were settled by the Conference. It would 
seem as if Bishops were not thought to 
need instruction. We are glad to see the 
assurance of our contemporary that the 
Bishops “will decide wisely, and the 
Church will acquiesce”; it 
the result.” We agree, if the editor has 
information which convinces him that 
they “will decide wisely”; for if they 
do not, the Church has no business 
to “acquiesce”; it should reverse the 
decision. We too look for the best. 
We observe that men go, that obstruc- 
tions are removed, and that progress 
and liberty do not fail to gain. But let it 
not be imagined that we make the least 
objection to the Methodist system, what- 
ever may be its temporary infelicities. 
We recall that even God’s system of gov- 
erning the world, the best tho it may be, 
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involves things even worse than the pos- 
sible removal of a competent professor 
from his chair. 

ed 


Still proceeds the most 
lively personal political 
contest before the 
people, that of the rival claims of Hoke 
Smith and Clark Howell to be Governor 
of Georgia. Against Mr. Howell there is 
one damaging charge, that his brother is 
counsel for the Southern Railway. Pos- 
sibly in his favor is the fact that he is 
editor of The Constitution, perhaps the 
leading paper in the South. Against 
Hoke Smith the charges are more seri- 
ous. He has himself been counsel for 
railway “monopolies.” He is said to 
have borrowed $50,000 from J. Pierpont 
Morgan and paid for it by “legal ser- 
vices.” Further, he owns shares in a ho- 
tel in Atlanta which has a bar and sells 
alcoholic liquors to its guests. And 
worst of all, and the chief offense 


Personal Politics 
in Georgia 


charged by The Constitution, when Sec- 
retary of the Interior under President 
Cleveland, he gave positions as clerks to 


several negroes, especially to members of 
the family of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Bishop Turner. He tries to 
creep out of the damaging charge, but he 
seems convicted by the evidence, and both 
Herod and Pilate are agreed that no ne- 
gro should have any office that a white 
man could be found to take. 


ot 


It really almost looked like 
the good feeling of the Mon- 
roe days when at the Tam- 
many convention last week to nominate 
New York City officers the Committee on 
Resolutions presented the following: 
Resolved, That the successful labors of 
President Roosevelt in the initiation, conduct 
and settlement of the peace negotiations be- 
tween the Governments of Russia and Japan 
present such a pre-eminently patriotic and hu- 
mane service as to merit grateful recognition 
from every element of our citizenship, and we, 
who have been and are now his determined 
political opponents, unhesitatingly accord to 
him our hearty praise for the surprising cour- 
age, remarkable tact distinguished ability and 
commanding influence displayed by him as the 
central figure in the greatest peace triumph of 
the age. it, : . 
It was shrewd politics to praise a political 


enemy, so as to anticipate the Republi- 


Praise to 
an Enemy 


cans. But yet it is a good sign, andthe 
renomination of Mr. McClellan, who has 
made the best Mayor Tammany ever 
elected, makes one almost ready to hope 
that the conversion of Tammany to civic 
honesty, or at least decency, is not im- 
possible. 


& 


The attempts to unite the anti- 
Tammany forces for good 
government in this city have 
met withan unfortunate collapse. The ele- 
ments were too incongruous. There were 
the Republicans, with a strong machine, 
who were ready to join if they could keep 
Jerome off the ticket. They did not know 
but he might do something. Then there 
were the Hearst men, who were strong 
in their municipal ownership platform, 
but who were burdened by the name of 
their leader. Then there were the citi- 
zens led by Mr. Cutting, who were de- 
moralized when their candidate, Mr. Je- 
rome, was turned down, by the Republi- 
cans. They could not walk together be- 
cause they were not agreed. And then it 
was to their disadvantage that Tammany 
has been on its good behavior, and Mr. 
McClellan has made us as good a mayor 
as was consistent with loyalty to Tam- 
many. So the anti-Tammany factions 
must go it alone, and Tammany must be 
allowed to try whether it is capable of a 
prolonged period of sobriety between its 
deliriums. 


Tammany 
on Trial 
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We find in a French jour- 
nal an attempt to designate 
the religions professed by 
leading Japanese. Admiral Togo is said 
to be a fervent Shintoist, profoundly re- 
ligious, and his official reports always be- 
gin, “By the favor of Heaven.” Marshal 
Oyama is a devoted Protestant. General 
Kuroki has a simple religious faith, and 
every morning “turns towards the East 
and conscientiously adores the sun.” 
General Kodama is a Shintoist, less 
mystical than Togo and less religious 
than Kuroki. Marquis Ito holds to the 
ancestral Shinto faith. The celebrated 
Count Itayaki, the old leader of the Lib- 
erals, is a fervent Protestant, as also is 
Count Okuma, the distinguished head of 
the Progressive party; and also Ozaki 
Yukio, Mayor of Tokyo, and leader of 
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the Constitutional party; and Shimadu 
Soburo, deputy from Yokohama, and edi- 
tor of the Mainichi Shimbun.  Vice- 
Admiral Ito is a Catholic and his wife is 
French. Professor Nagai, of the Im- 
perial University, is also a Catholic. The 
Vicomte Aoki married a German Catho- 
lic, and follows her religion. Professor 
Inouye, perhaps the most distinguished 
teacher in the university, professes ex- 
treme Pantheism. M. Yanagazawa, 
head of the Bureau of Education, be- 
lieves. that Buddhism will overcome 
Christianity. Kato Hiroyuki, former 
Rector of the University, does not see 
‘that religion or sect has anything to do 
with reform. The religion of the no less 
distinguished Professor Tomizu may be 
called Russophobia, while that of Hiran- 
uma Senzo, the richest merchant of 
Yokohama, and Senator, is said to be that 
of the Golden Calf. 
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Certain journals in Eng- 
Cannmultneale land have more influence 

than any one in the United 
States. The Times and The Spectator 
are supposed to direct, as well as indicate, 
the popular mind. But it is hard to be- 
lieve that the British people will readily 
accept the advice of The Spectator that 
Russia be allowed to take possession of 
Constantinople. No longer, says The 
Spectator, should the European Powers 
protect Turkey; they should allow it to 
be torn in pieces by the birds of prey. 
Because Russia is driven off from the 
Pacific Ocean, and not allowed to have an 
ice-free port there, the argument is that 
she must be allowed to take one either on 
the Persian Gulf or on the Mediter- 
ranean; and as an outlet on the Per- 
sian Gulf would threaten the British pos- 
sessions in India, therefore she should 
have Constantinople and Salonika. But 
why should she have an outlet to the sea? 
She has all the Black Sea, and her mer- 
chant fleet have free access to the world’s 
waters the year around, and most of the 
year equally from the Baltic. And why 
cannot a nation be prosperous that has 
no seaport at all? What country is more 
happy and prosperous than Switzerland? 
And does the fact that a country wants a 
piece of land or water give it the right to 
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take it from another country? We hear 
much of the “legitimate aspirations” of 
Russia for “an outlet to the sea,” but we 
recognize nothing legitimate in the as- 
piration to seize the territory of another 
nation against its people’s will. Nor have 
we any assurance that the rule of Rus- 
sia would be a bit better than that of 
Turkey. 


sd 


The European nations 
divided up Africa be- 
tween them with no 
more regard to the rights of the natives 
than if they had been so many black ants. 
Then, having annexed them, land and 
men, they began to impose a hut-tax on 
the men, or, in the Kongo State, to re- 
quire of them a tax of rubber. We have 
the natural result in the terrible atrocities 
which the Belgian Government has in- 
flicted on the natives on the Kongo, and 
the sirgjlar cruelties, proved against 
them, by the Germans in West Africa, 
and the fresh charges made by Count de 
Brazza in the French Kongo. The 
natural result is rebellion and war, such 
as the Germans have been engaged in 
for two years. And now there is serious 
danger in British South Africa, owing 
to interference with the self-government 
of the Basutos, and we hear that a 
British force has been sent to the Basuto 
border. The British have been desper- 
ately afraid that there would bean Ethi- 
opian uprising against their rule. To 
prevent this, instead of giving equal 
liberty and privileges, so as to remove 
the cause of offense, they have been 
drawing closer the lines of repression. 
Hence, the forbidding the African 
churches to be self-governing, calling it 
“Ethiopianism,” and even in Natal the 
churches under the care of the Ameri- 
can Board’s missionaries have been for- 
bidden to meet without a white person 
present. In Capetown and other cities 
a black man is not allowed use the side- 
walk, but must walk with the horses in 
the street. The liberty of holding land 
is restricted, and in the Transvaal the 
white people expect more drastic legisla- 
tion, to the effect that no native or 
colored person should hold land in his 
own name. The sole difficulty is that 


Native Menace 
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which meets English and Americans in 
India, China, the~ Philippines and in 
Porto Rico, the arrogance of Caucasians 
towards people who are said to be of an 
inferior race. They resent it, and right- 


fully. 
ed 


Secretary Taft returns to Washington 
and reports conditions better than could 
have been expected in the Philippines— 
government good, business excellent, 
people contented. But we presume he 
tells something more to the President, 
and we hope he will succeed in persuad- 
ing Congress to make important changes 
in the tariff. Perhaps, also, he may have 
been able to correct some evils. For 
example: When at the dinner given to 
Secretary Taft at Manila by Sefior Her- 
rara, Alcalde of the city and president of 
the Federal party, Sefor Herrara in an 
address to Mr. Taft complained of the 
abuse of the constabulary, and of the 
conduct of American officials, apd asked 
that a better class of Americans be sent 
to rule. A report says that Governor 
George Curry, of Samar, was so angry 
that he leaped to his feet and threw a 
glass of champagne, glass and all, in 
Sefior Herrara’s face; but the incident 
was kept out of the local press and 
foreign despatches. We do not know 
the further facts, but if the story is true 
Governor Curry ought to have been sum- 
marily removed. 


a 


It is a new thing for the President of 
the United States to summon the direct- 
ors of college football to the White House 
to confer as to what can be done to civil- 
ize the game; but it is to his credit that 
he does it. The season is just begun, and 
one young man has been killed, and in a 
principal game one young man who had 
made a wonderful run with the ball was 
downed and nearly killed. We do not 
send boys to college to cultivate brutality. 
We do not object to rough play, but it 
must be play, not intentional violence. 


& 


Of course, the President ought not to 
be expected to pay the expenses of his 
trips when he travels officially to visit 
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various parts of the country ; and, equal- 
ly, the railroads ought not to be expected, 
much less required, to provide a Presi- 
dential train free, altho this has often been 
done by them. It has been suggested that 
Congress provide such a Presidential 
train ; but this seems almost absurd. The 
simple way is for Congress to allow the 
President and his necessary attendants on 
such visits their traveling expenses, just 
as any business or benevolent organiza- 
tion does, and let them be audited and 
then paid from the national treasury. 
That is honest and decent. 


as 


There is a Civil Service Retirement 
Association in Washington, whose ob- 
ject is to have a retirement fund estab- 
lished by the stated contributions each 
month by members of the active civil ser- 
vice. That is not the way we pension re- 
tired officers of the Army and Navy. 
The National Treasury pays their pen- 
sions, and there is the same reason why 
civil servants, after thirty or forty years 
of service, should be provided for in their 
old age. 


at 


President Hadley says that hereafter 
Yale rowdies will be turned over to the 
courts to be treated like other toughs. It 
is time this were done. College rowdy- 
ism has been condoned as “fun” and 
“pranks” quite too long. We are glad to 
see that other universities, as far off as 
California, are threatening the same 
course. We wait to see the threats car- 
ried out, and one or two college toughs 
set to breaking stone in striped suits. 


% 


Does the public know that the mysteri- 
ous Baron Kaneko, who represented the 
Mikado in the interviews with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt during these last few 
weeks, was educated in this country and 
joined a Christian Church? Dr. George 
F. Pentecost published years ago an 
article in THE INDEPENDENT telling the 
story of his conversion. 
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The Insurance Investigation 


THE developments in the insurance in- 
vestigation now being conducted by the 
Armstrong Committee showed no abate- 
ment in interest last week. John A. Mc- 
Call, of the New York Life, was again 
on the stand and testified that something 
like three-fourths of the legislative bills 
introduced are in the nature of “strikes.” 
Large payments to Andrew Hamilton, of 
New York and Albany, for “legal ex- 
penses” on account of the New York 
Life were admitted and became part of 
the record. Turning from the affairs of 
the New York Life, the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. came in for its share of atten- 
tion at the hands of Charles E. Hughes, 
who is conducting the examination for 
the Armstrong Committee. The insist- 
ence of Mr. Hughes in probing the Mu- 
tual’s affairs developed the fact that 
President McCurdy’s own salary is $150,- 
000 per annum, or three times that of 
the President of these United States. A 
large number of Mr. McCurdy’s relatives 
appear upon the pay-rolls of the Mutual, 
revealing a hitherto unsuspected amount 
of nepotism. In point, of fact, the total 
amount received by various members of 
the McCurdy family from the Mutual 
Life in salaries and commissions since 
1885, when R. A. McCurdy became presi- 
dent, is nearly $5.000,000. Drastic 
action regarding the New York Life has 
been taken in certain Western States, 
notably in Nevada and in Missouri, where 
the revocation of the company’s license to 
do business has been threatened. Chair- 
man Armstrong issued the following 
statement in this connection, which is in 
part as follows: 

“I regret very much to see other States ap- 
ply drastic remedies in advance of action in 
this State. Our committee was appointed to 
investigate conditions in the insurance busi- 
ness and propose remedial legislation. I sin- 
cerely hope other States will wait until we 
have had an opportunity to complete our work. 

“These insurance companies are perfectly 
solvent and are able to carry out every con- 
tract they have made or may make. There is 
no reason for refusing to permit them to con- 
tinue to do business. If Nevada proposes to 
do one thing, Missouri another thing, and some 
other State still another thing, there will be a 
chaotic condition of affairs. I believe there is 
due at least the courtesy to New York State 


to wait until the investigation is completed 
and our remedial legislation is applied. 

“Our committee will make the most thoro 
investigation possible, and when we are thru 
we shall make it our business to adopt such 
legislation as will safeguard the policy hold- 
ers and make the insurance business safer and 
sounder and more attractive than it has ever 
been before. If other States jump in before we 
can complete our work or can adopt any legis- 
lation everything will be confusion in the in- 
surance business of the country. 

“Another point: When a number of West- 
ern insurance commissioners were in New 
York recently, we had a conference with them, 
and we promised to submit to them for their 
suggestions what remedial legislation it was 
proposed to adopt. In this way we hope to se- 
cure uniform action in all the States. It is 
not right for other States to take action after 
our committee has been at work only four 
weeks, and long before we have reached the 
end of our investigation. Any action they 
might take at this time would be premature. 

“Our committee was not appointed to tear 
down the insurance business of the country, 
but to build it up. We are simply tearing 
down some of the rotten timbers to get the 
right foundation on which to build. We are 
trying to do this work man-fashion, thoroly, 
and ‘conscientiously. It is not a pleasant task 
at best, but we are not dodging and shall not 
dodge any responsibility. The insurance body 
is sound, but it is afflicted with some ulcers. 
We are performing a surgical operation for 
the removal of these ulcers from the body, not 
trying to kill the insurance body. Because we 
have discovered some rottenness, it is not right 
for outside States to cripple the insurance 
business and handicap our efforts.” 


ws 


Madame Calvé, the famous singer, has 
caused her managers a great deal of 
trouble and loss on account of what 
seems to them wilful sickness. To guard 
against future losses they have insured 
her for $42,000 at Lloyds against failure 
to appear because of illness. A clause in 
the contract provides that in case of ill- 
ness, her own physician, an outsider and 
the manager’s will decide on her ability to 
sing. If they decide she can and she still 
refuses, she will have to pay the manager 
a fine of $10,000. 

at 


No insurance is carried on the price- 
less art treasures in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in Central Park. The 
Museum building having been pro- 
nounced fire-proof it. is considered un- 
necessary to carry insurance on any of 
its contents. 
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Another Railway Trust Suit 


By order of the President, Attorney- 
General Moody has begun proceedings 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
against the combination that controls 
transportation by bridge or ferry across 
the Mississippi at St. Louis, together with 
all the railway terminal facilities in that 
city. 

This suit resembles the memorable at- 
tack upon the Northern Securities com- 
bination. The defendant is the Terminal 
Railroad Association, of which the fol- 
lowing fourteen railroad companies are 
members: Pennsylvania, Rock Island, 
Burlington, Missouri Pacific, Baltimore 
and Ohio, Alton, Illinois Central, Wa- 
bash, Southern, Louisville and Nash- 
ville, Iron Mountain, St. Louis and 
San Francisco, M., K. and T., and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis. Owing to the complaints of mer- 
chants as to the exactions of the Eads 


Bridge, a second bridge, the Merchants’, 
was built, under a Federal charter pro- 
viding that the property should be for- 
feited to the United States if the bridge 
should enter into a combination with the 


first one or be controlled by it. Some 
years ago, however, the Terminal Asso- 
ciation, which owned the first bridge, ob- 
tained a majority of the stock of the sec- 
ond, with possession of the Wiggins 
Ferry Co. It is alleged that the resulting 
monopoly of transportation has _ been 
harmful to the interests of St. Louis. 
Every railway passenger is taxed 25 cents 
for crossing the river, and the transit 
charge for freight is from $5 to $8 per 
car. Complaint was made at Washing- 
ton two years ago by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Missouri, and it was urged that 
the forfeiture -clause in the Merchants’ 
Bridge charter should be enforced. After 
some deliberation it was decided that pro- 
ceedings under the Sherman act would be 
more effective. It may be recalled that, 
three years ago, in connection with the 
attempt of the combination to obtain con- 
trol of the Wiggins Ferry Co., the Rock 
Island road, which had been excluded, 
gained admission to the Terminal Asso- 
ciation. The Rock Island had taken the 
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precaution to acquire a large block of the 
Wiggins stock. In the contest for con- 
trol at that time, the price of this stock 
rose to $1,000 a share, and a majority of 
the shares were finally sold to the combi- 
nation at $500. 

It is pointed out that persons control- 
ling the railway companies affected by 
this suit have quite actively opposed the 
President’s railway rate policy. But the 
legal proceedings have not been suggest- 
ed by this opposition, for the complaint 
was formally and officially made two 
years ago, and the case has been under 
consideration since that time. 

a 

THE new stock transfer tax in New 
York yielded $1,226,000 in the months of 
July and August. 

...-A bulletin of the Census Bureau 
shows that the cotton crop of 1904 was 
13,597,782 bales, of which sixty-one per 
cent. was exported. 

....There has been a steady advance 
in the price of crude and refined petro- 
leum since September 11th, the price of 
Pennsylvania crude having risen from 
$1.27 to $1.56. 

....Lhe improvements to be made by 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company in widening the 
cut or open subway through New Ha- 
ven will cost $5,000,000. 

....Lhis year’s price of California 
raisins, as recently fixed by the associa- 
tion or combination of growers in that 
State, is higher in price than in any pre- 
vious year, except 1903. 

....A trade agreement between the 
sulphur producers of Sicily and the own- 
ers of the recently developed sulphur 
mines in Louisiana has been made, 
whereby the American producers are to 
limit their output to a quantity sufficient 
for the American market and certain 
portions of the foreign market. 


....Dividends announced : 

U. S. Rubber Co. (1st Preferred), quar- 
terly, 2 per cent., payable October 31st. 

U. S. Rubber Co. (2d Preferred), quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable October 31st. 

Rock Island Co., quarterly, $1.00 per share, 
payable November Ist, 
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Conservative Investment Bonds 


The four vital points which guide us in our selections are (1) Absolute security; (2) Good yield; if? Probable 
advance; (4) Market ability. Such bonds constitute safe securities that may be turned into cash at wil 


We buy direct for cash entire issues after careful physical and legal examinations by experts. 


The following round blocks which we own and offer, whole or in part, subject to sale, are representative of the 
high-class Railroad and Municipal Bonds on our lists yielding from 34% to 444%. We also own and offer seasoned 
public utilities issues to yield 44% to 5%4%. 


FULL DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES OF THESE BONDS UPON REQUEST. 


$500,000 Illinois Central Purchased Lines 3%4’s (J. & J.), 1952. 
The Illinois Central has paid regular dividends for 50 years. 


$300,000 City of Scranton, Pa., 4’s (A. & O.), 1910-1935. 


Tax exempt in Penn. Legal for savings and trust funds. 


$250,000 Chic., Mil. & St. P. gen’l 4’s (J. & J.), 1989. 


Legal for savings and trust funds in New York, New Jersey and Conn. 


$250,000 Chicago & Alton R. R. 3’s (A. & O.), 1949. 
Dividends regularly for 41 years. Present rate, 7%. 


$300,000 City of Philadelphia 3%’s (J. & J.), 1934. 
Assessed value 1905, $1,185,899,831. Net debt, $67,478,067. 


$100,000 Pennsylvania Co. Trust Mtg. 3%4’s, poston C (J. &'D.), 1942. 
Secured by stock deposit. Guaranteed by Penn. R. R. 





Complete descriptive price list of current offerings mailed promptly to any investor. If expressly asked for, 
we will also include a copy of our analytical and statistical pamphlet on the securities of the Chicago & Alton R. R. 
We believe this booklet to be 


N. W. HALSEY & CO., Bankers 


Atlantic Building, Wall Street, New York 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


of interest and value to every bond buyer. 
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STEAMSHIP @MPANY§ |{ On Your Savings 


I NVESTORS seeking a iste Pigg od return on their 


: ; i th f red that 
American and Austr alian Line thetr euvings no me S-. pave F hands, will be ie 


terested in the ‘‘Certificate’’ Plan of 


To HAWAII, SAMOA, INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


Our business, established 12 years, is conducted 


NEW ZEALAND, under the supervision of the New York Banking 


Department. 


AUSTRALIA, and WE PAY 
TAHITI 52 PER YEAR 


New Pacifie Tours from San ON YOUR SAVINGS 
Francisco via Hawaii, Samoa, Aus- which bear earnings for every day in ourcare. Your 
tralia, Manila. Hongkong, Yoko- money is always subjeot to your control if required 
hama, to San Francisco, for other purposes. arnings begin as soon as your 





money is received, and -are mailed you by. check 
Only $515 semi-annually, or compounded, if desired. 
h \ d — por —— prominent = brome P nen 
™ -W sional an usiness men—some, doubtless, in your 
Round t e or locality—to whor are privileged to refer you. 
CRUISES Let -s ang 7 we ~~ handle ~~ savings 
c t an my bank- 
Steamers every ten days from San Soa inatéeutionn —_ mat Claes 
yee Assets a INDUSTRIAL 
Send for Illustrated Folder $1,750,000 SAVINGS & 
Surplus and LOAN CO, 


B. K, DENBIGH, G.E.A., Profits 19 Times 
427 Broadway, N. Y. $150,000 [New Now York CIR” 


J.D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO. 
653 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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VIA THE 
Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western ™ 
Line, and the newly opened Salt Lake Route. 


THE 


Overland Limited 


Electric Lighted Daily Train for First-class Travel. 
The opening of the S. P., L.A. &S. L. R. R. forms,in con- 
nection with the Overland Limited, a new and desirable 
route to Los Angeles, with great reduction in schedule 
time, and additional choice of routes to and from the 
Pacific Coast. Round trip rate Oct. 17 to 21, $62.50 from 
Chicago. The best of everything. 


Through Car Service 


Pullman Tourist gn Cars from Chicago daily without 

change, via the new route. Qolonists one w: 
tickets $33.00 from Chicago daily una 
Oct. 31. Correspondingly low rates from 

Dwi other points. -Double berth if to 


srnWes em Los Angeles only $7.00. 
exclusively first-class personally conducted [ae 
UNION “Sealed Los Angeles and return, leave. * 
Chicago Tuesday, Oct. 17th. Send nd 
ttineraries to S. A. Hutchison, rs 
212 Clark Street, Chicago., _ POT 
W. B. KNISKERN, 


Pase’r Traffi- Mgr. C. & N.-W, + Rys, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








TO PROVE that Daus’ ‘‘Tip-Top’’ is 
the best and simplest device for mak- 
ing 100 copies-from pen-written and 50 
copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator 
cap size, thout deposit, on 
(10) days’ trial. 


) days 
Price $7 ade dis- 
cou rete therein « or $5 net, 


HE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 





T sre . 
Daus Building, 1i1 John St., New York City. ma fy Engraving ‘Company 
—s 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACK 


NEWS 


The Great Illustrated Magazine of 
Travel and Education 


150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in senna 
issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon, . g Warman 
The Americanization of Paris, Alexander Hume Ford 
Summer in Winter, inot J. sevens 
Where Blue Met Grey—Poem, Thomas’ C. —— 

Some Animal Models, . - Julia D. Cowles 
Where Every Prospect Pleases, Kirk Munroe 
New England Witchcraft, . - M. Imlay Taylor 
Time Defying Temples, ° . Allen Day 
New York From an Air Ship, © ° . | ~ Smith 
A King on American Soil, ° . T. D. MacGregor 
New -Zealand, ‘ . BE. Donne 
The Limited Exprese—Poem, Nixon Waterman 
Tent-Life, . Sir Edwin Arnold 
The Nub er of Canada, © . Frank Yeigh 
Corral and Lasso, "Minnie J. Reynolds 
Santo Domingo, . Frederick A. Ober 


SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS, or $1.00 A YEAR; 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.50. 

Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 
Georce H. Dantes, Publisher, 


Room No. 33. 7 East 42d Street, New York. 








“GOLD GOLD” 


“Good,” He Says, “But Comfort Better.” 


“Food that fits is better than a gold 
mine,” says a grateful man. 

“Before I commenced to use Grape-Nuts 
food no man on earth ever had a worse 
infliction from catarrh of the stomach than 
I had for years. 

“I could eat nothing but the very lightest 
food and even that gave me great distress. 

“I went through the catalogue of pre- 
pared foods but found them all (except 
Grape-Nuts) more or less indigestible, gen- 
erating gas in the stomach (which in turn 
produced headache and various other pains 
and ee and otherwise unavailable for 
my 

YGrape-Nuts food I have found easily 
digested and assimilated, and it has renewed 
my health and vigor and made me a well 
man again. The catarrh of the stomach has 
disappeared entirely with all its attendant 
ills, thanks to Grape-Nuts, which now. is 
my almost sole food. I want no other.” 
eg given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ic 

Ten days’ trial tells the story. 

There’s a reason. 
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‘+ Follow the Flag’’ 


THE WABASH 


is the Great Intermediate Route 


Between 


THE EAST AND WEST 


Through Car Service is Operated Between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON and CHICAGO ana ST.LOUIS 


And with one change to 


KANSAS CITY and OMAHA 


C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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“BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK C. HALL 
Manager 


There is no hotel quite like the SOMERSET — fastidiously ap- 


pointed, with every known 


and enjoyment. Delightfully 


uisite for comfort, safety, 
ocated in Boston’s exclu- 


sive, residential Back Bay section, accessible to railway 
stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 min- 
utes by electrics), yet free from the noise and disagree- 


able features of city hotel life. 


“‘A dinner at the Som- 


set,’’ while passing through Boston, will be found most 
enjoyable. Our beautiful illustrated booklet will be 


mailed free on request. 





H | ST. DENIS 
0 B 5 MARTINIQUE 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Martinique 


Broadway aad 33d Strect, Entrance on 33d 


A modern sixteen story fireproof building, has just been 
leased by us, and you will find the same refinement, 
home comfort and good living that have made the St. 
Denis (Broadway and Eleventh Street = By 
Single rooms $1.50 per day and up. plan. 
} a with bath, $2.s0 up. Table @hote Scdiilee, 


cont WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
AST.ON |SAINETA'RIUM 


GBelect class of nervous and mental patients received. 
ex ae late first Assistant Physician in 
tate Hospital; visit before decid- 

O. SEENOEE RINN Y, M.D., Haston, Pa. 


ANTED—Woman as invalid lady’s companion and house- 
hold help; $25. 
Box 551, Westfield, N. J. 











L r PAGE S MUCILAGE 


Tesat caper e sat 
6c., or sent y—-}.t AG also halt- 
. by 


UPage’ ea Photo Paste, 
size retaila6c.; by mail, 10c. 


EF ve 
oz. bottle or tube, 10c. mail, 12c, 
#8814 CEMENT CO., 155 Essex Ave., hers Mass. 











WaL_ PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATIONS 


We are manufacturers of wall 
papers and make contracts for the 
entire alteration, decoration and 
furnishing of houses. 

A large staff of experienced 
men are constantly employed and 
sent to all parts of the country. 

Our representative will call at 
your request. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


281 Fifth Avenue New York 
FACTORIES ; 


7th Ave. and 29th St., New York, and Stamford, Conn. 
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TIY COOKED RICE-MALTED 








ie JIU-JITSU 


What would you do if attacked by a thug at 
close quarters? You never know when you may 
meet with such an attack. 

This is only one reason why every man and 
woman should know Jiu-Jitsu, espectally women. 
With Jiu-Jitsu strength and size count for 
naught. It enables qa little woman to overthrow 
a big, powerful man. It therefore affords sure 
protection from attack by thieves and thugs. 

You do not have to be strong to win with 
Jiu-Jitsu. 

Nor do you have to practice much to excel at 
it, but if you care to practice this perfect form 
of exercise, it will develop great strength more 
quickly than eny other method of exercise 
known. It also teaches quickness, lightness, 
agility and grace of movement. 


A Free Lesson From the Greatest Master 


To prove how easy it is to master the secrets of 
this fascinating art, in your own home, without 
@pparatus of any kind, and to show you the 
difference between the real Jiu-Jitsu and the 
imitations that are being advertised, Mr. Y. K. 
Yabe, formerly director of the Ten-Shin Ryu 
School of Jiu-Jitsu in Japan, will send to any- 
one writing for it a complete lesson in real 
Jiu-Jitsu free of all charge. 


What the Real Jiu-Jitsu Is 

The art of Jin Jitsu as taught by Mr. Yabe is the method 
of physical training ard therystem of offence and defence 
used by the Imperial Japanese soldiers for thousands of — 
Much of the efficiency of this method is due to # nun of 
— but tricks, by Which an assailant can be overcome. 

nti! recently it has been a crime of high treason for any- 
One to disclose these secrets outside of the Imperial Schools, 
but Mr. Yabe secured permission from the Mikado to teach 
these arts in the United States. 

If you wish to learn the art of self-defence ; if you wish 
to know the tricks and secrets which will enable you to over- 
come anyone ; if you wish to know the system which hss 
made the Japanese the hardiest, strongest, bravest and 
toughest people in the world, notwithstanding their small 
size ; if you wish to — perfect health ard to indulge in 
fascinst ng exercises thet meke you strong and 
write to-day for Mr. Yabe’s FREE LESSON and full 
of the art of Jiu-Jiteu. 


YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, 
383A, Wisner Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bay State 
RANGES 24 
FURNACES 


have all the latest and best im- 
provements for obtaining the 
best results with the least fuel. 










SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND BOOK, “HOME COMFORT” 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


55 Portland Street, Boston 
PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


[EwIsé @oncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Din- 
ing Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and 
Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. House- 
cleaning articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail soceive promes on carefal attention. 
130 and 132 West Street, and 


185 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 








AACTyomPSONS EYE WATER 





FINANCIAL 


After SO Years 


Send for our NEW MESSAGE issued after 80 years. 


Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortguges A homes in Bastern Kan- 
sas will net you six per cent. and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 3 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 

OUR CUSTOMERS 
34 YEARS wave resrizpD 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





Lawrence, Kansas. 








List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
- ELLSWORTH & JONES 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. -Home Established 1871. 
Chamber ef Commerce, Chicago. Iowa Falls, lowe. 
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Warning to Citizens. 


** Now is the season to warn the householder 
against the danger of setting fife to his premises 
by cans of hot ashes carelessly dumped into recep- 
tacles or piled in a cellar while yet capable of 
igniting inflammable material,” said Fire Chief 
iRrenited Monday. Three alarms ‘of fire had 
been sounded the night before, and the cause of 
each was hotashes. ‘It is well to be sure that the 
ashes are not d d into a 





Times-Star, Oct. 25, 1904. 








HOT ASHES CAUSE MANY): 
FIRES, SAYS ARCHIBALD. 


Chief of Fire Departmént Gives 











The only safe can to have in 


your cellar for furnace ashes. 


Absolutely fire-proof — made of corrugated 
steel, close-fitting lid. Bottom of can is above 
the floor; rests on rim only. 

The only ‘‘ good looking” 
can—galvanized inside and out. 


Witt’s Pail for ashes, garbage and general household 
use. Easytocarry. Two sizes: 5 and 7 gal. 


Ask your dealer for “ Witt's = 
(** Wi tts Can”. Stamped in lid and bottom 
Three sizes: No?1—15x25 in., No. 2—18x25 in., No. at in. 
If not on sale in your town, write us stating size and 
how many you wani and tell us your dealer’s name. We 
will see that you are supplied either direct from us or 
through dealer. Our dealers tell us that while Witt’s 
Cans and Pails are sold on approval, not one has ever 
been returned by the purchaser. This is certainly a 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, O. 


ash or garbage 





1878 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


—Oor— 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 





Debentures aad First Mortgage 
Loaas upon Real Estate 


30th YEAR 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per 
share will be paid on Monday, October 16, 1905, 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Sat. 
urday, September 30, 1908 

The transfer books will be closed from October 2 to 
October 14, 1905, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ORGANIZED 1856. 


DIVIDEND NO. 88. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK of NEW YORK | sity, oepatis'ociouer ttn. 100s:to'Stoekvoiders of recor 


of business October 5 








nD DE one Surplus. $10,000,000 


Ass’t Cashier; FRED K O FOX ROFT, Ass’t Cashier; 
WILLIAM A. MA wid Cashier; MAURICE H. EWER, 
Ass’t Cashier. 


oe :—Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 

8. Hart, Charles Beribner, Ed Edward C. Hoyt, W. pecan 
Potts, August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis B. Ap- 
pleton, John Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Corne- 
a yo aS a eg John E. Borne, Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G orne, John C. McKeon. 





DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


New York, Sept. 15th, 1905. 
he Board of Directors has declared a dividend of ONE 





PER CENT. and an eS & dividend of ONE-HALF of ONE 
PBR CENT. on the Preferred 
able October 16th to 
ef business Octobe: 


Stock of this Company, pay- 
to stockholders of record at the close 


905. 
GRO. B. SPENCER, Tregsuyrer. 





1905. 
ENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 


THE ROCK ISLAND COMPANY. 


New York, October 5, 1905. 
A quarterly dividend of One Dollar per share on the pre- 
fer capital stock of The Rock Island Company, has been 
declared, payable November 1, 1905, to stockholders of 
record October 13, 1905, on which date the transfer books 
for the preferred ‘stock ‘will close, and open again October 


16, 1905. 
G. T. BOGGS, Assistant Secretary. 


UNITED cigs wy RUBBER COMPANY. 
42 Broadw: New York, October 5th, 1905. 
THE BOARD “Or DIRECTORS OF THE UNITED 
States Rubber Company has this day declared a 
ogg, | dividend of two per cent. on the First Preferred 
tock ees all outstanding Preferred Stock), and a 
uarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. on the 
cond Preferred Stock of this Company, from the net 
earnings, to Stockholders of record at 12 M., on October 
2ist, 1905, payable October 3ist, 1905. 
The Transfer Books for the First and Second Pre- 
ferred Stocks will close at 12 a . Saturday, October 
2ist, 1905, and — at 10 M., on Wednesday, 


November ‘ist, 
"JOHN. J, WATSON, Jr., Treasurer, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President 
HE NRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 
Assets, January 1, ee 4 . $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, ° 83,770,674.54 
Surplus, 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J, WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


It has been well said that in the midst 
of life we are in death. To offset this in 
so far as possible life insurance companies 
have been instituted, and a man who takes 
out a policy in The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and pays a moderate 
premium, can rest content in thinking that 
in case of death there will bea financial 
compensation available that is equal in 
amount to the face of his policy. Life 
insurance is an anchor to windward that 
is full of significance to widows and 
orphans. The time to get a policy is 
right now !! 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 190 
Past tie $25,457,929.45 


22,905 552.00 


ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








63,686,1 

All forms of Life and Bndowment policies ‘{ssued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Hvery policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
paid up insurance values to which the insured is entitled 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


ASSETS, $17 500,000 








JOHN TATLOCK, President 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active | 
business men. Perganent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; temporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual . 
Mnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 





INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten. Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assurea 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 





